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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.— GRAND SUM- 
J MER CONCERT and fashionable PROMENADE (last but one of the Series). 
Vocalists—Madlle. ee Madame Sinico, Mdlle. Vinta, Mdlle, Felice, Signor 


M® CARRODUS'S QUARTET PARTY.—Violins— 

Messrs, Carrodus and Val Nicholson. Viola—Mr. Amor. Violoncello—Mr, 
Ed. Howell, All communications to be addressed to Mr. Val Nicholson, 202, 
Stanhope Street, Regent's Park. 





Perotti, Signor Rinaldini, Monsieur Korsow (of the Imperial Opera,St. Petersburgh), 
Signori Raguer, Zoboli, Castelli, and Urio, Crystal Palace Choir, Conductor, Mr. 
Mayys, They are thus far superior to any Concert on a large scale accompanied by 
pianoforte only ; they take place in the Centre Transept—the most agreeable locale 
imaginable for Concerts in hot summer weather. The enjoyment of music is con- 
siderably enh d by such sur lings as are found here; groups of statuary and 
banks of flowers meet the eye at every turn. ‘The ear and the eye are equally 
delighted, and the airiness and general comfort of this vast Concert Hall are beyond 
comparison with the heated atmosphere and cl experienced in London theatres 
and concert-halls.—Admission by Half-Crown Tickets purchasable beforehand at the 
Palace, No, 2, Exeter Hall, and usual agents; by payment at the doors, 5s.; or by 
Guinea Season Tickets. 

Stalls for the Concert should be secured forthwith at the Palace or Exeter Hall. 

Nots.—The Gardens of Rockhills will be open for Promenade from 4 to 7 p.m. 


ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
THE SEASON WILL TERMINATE ON SATURDAY, JULY 30. 


Last appearance but two of Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, previous 
to her departure for America. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN (‘ DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER”), 
by Herr Ricoarp WaGNeEr. 


Tuis Eventn@ will be produced (first time in England) Wagner's Opera’ 
“L'OLANDESE DANNATO” (“ Der Fliegende Hollinder "). The Italian version 
hy Signor Marchesi. L'Olandese, Mr. Santley ; Erik, Signor Perotti; Daland, 
Signor Foli; 11 Timoniere, Signor Rinaldini; Maria, Madame Corsi; and Senta, 
Malle, Ilma di Murska.—Conductor, Signor Arpitt. 

Monpay, July 26 (last time this season), Rossini’s Opera, “‘OTELLO.” Otello, 
Signor Mongini; Roderigo, Signor Rinaldini; Iago, Signor Raguer; Elmiro, 
Signor Foli; Emelia, Mdile. Cari; and Desdemona, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson (her 
last appearance but two). 

: TurspaY, July 26, second and last performance this season of Wagner's Opera, 
“L'OLANDESE DANNATO" (‘* Der Fliegende Hollander." ) 

Tuurspay, July 28 (last time thisseason), ‘‘ ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO." Roberto, 
Signor Perotti; Raimbaldo, Signor Rinaldini; Bertramo, Signor Foli; Alberti, 
Signor uer; Cavalieri, Signor Archinti, Signor Castelli, Signor Zoboli, Signor 
Trevero; Elena, Mdlle. Fay; Isabella, Mdlle. IIma di Murska; and Alice, Mdlle, 
Christine Nilsson (her last appearance but one). 

Saturpay, July 30th, the Last Night of the Season, for the Benefit of Malle. 
= Nilsson, and positively her last appearance previous to her departure for 

ica. 
Acting Manager Mr. JARRETT. 


Doors open at Eight o’clock, the opera will commence at half-past. The box-office 
ofthe Theatre is open daily from Ten to Five. Stalls, one guinea; dress circle, 
10s, 6d. ; amphitheatre stalls, 5s.; amphitheatre, 2s, 6d. 


'MHE ANEMOIC UNION (under the direction of Mr. 
Lazakvs) consists of the following eminent instrumentalists from the Opera 
Orchestras, Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies, &c.;—Flute, Mr. Henry 
Nicholson; Oboe, M. Barret; Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; Horn, Mr, T. E. Mann; 
Bassoon, Mr. J. Hutchins; and Pianoforte, Mr. W. Shakspeare, R.A.M. Vocalist, 
Madame Thaddeus Wells. Mr. Lazarus begs to inform Secretaries of Musical 
Societies, Literary and Scientific Institutions,’ Directors of Orchestral Concerts, 
Concert Agents, &c., that the Fourth Annual Tour of the Anemoic Union will 
in September, 1870. Complete Programmes can be given, or Mr. Lazarus 
Will be happy to offer the services of the Anemoic Uniun to assist in full Orchestral 
Performances, or in Chamber Concerted Music, Terms for one or more Concerts 
may be known on application to Mr. HENRY NICHOLSON, 
19, Halford Street, Leicester. 























VIOLONCELLOS FOR SALE. 
WO FIRST-RATE VIOLONCELLOS for SALE at 


Mr. Hart’s,.14, Princes Street, Soho, W., the property of the Right Hon, Sir 
Charles Adderley, M.P. 1. An Amati. 2. A David Tachler. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
month, at Dublin, Dea WHEN A BOY,” August 15th, and during the 











W AGuERS OPERA, “L’OLANESE DANNATO” 
(‘ Der Fliegende Hollander"), the favourite airs arranged for the Pianoforte bY 
Arrtaur O'Leary. Price 4s.—Lamsorw Cock & Co., 62, and 63, New Bond S:reet, 


“ (Aas L’AMORE.” Signor Prxsutr’s New 
Duet. As sung by Mdlle. Nilsson and Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Just 
published, price 4s,—Lampoan Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


H ERR FERDINAND LUDWIG begs to announce to 
his Friends and Patrons that he will remain in London till August 15th, after 
—o he wi!l return to Germany for Two Monrus.—1, Albert Stree, Regent's Park, 











MISS ROSE HERSEE. 


wey ROSE HERSEE begs to announce her RETURN 
to England, but that she will be unable to accept any Concert Engagements 

during her stay. She will return to America at the beginning of September, to 

fulfil an eight months’ engagement as Prima Donna Assoluta of the English Opers 

Company, and cannot accept any European engagement earlier than June, 1871. 
39, Fitzroy Square, W. 


R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanugy’s new 
song, ‘THE CHARM," at his principal Engagements. Address for 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 28, Old Bond Street. 


\ ISS FANNY CHATFIELD (Mezzo-Soprano), from 
| the Conservatoire, Cologne, is open to Engagements f r Concerts, Oratorios, 
&e. Address, Fairlawn House, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Prof-ssor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


“ [SLY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 

“THE ABBESS," sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Henry Smart’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 

















Just Published, 


“THE WILD ROSE BUD,” 
SONG. 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. The Words by GOETHE, 
The Music by JOSEPHINE WILLIAMS, R,A.M, 
Price 3s. 
London: Lamsorw Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 





Published This Day, 
“THE WIND BLOWS FRESH FROM THE LAND.” 
DUET FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO AND BARITONE. 
By HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s. 
London: Dnwoaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day, 
“STAR OF THE VALLEY,” 
SONG. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London; Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


In the Press, to appear immediately, Nos. 8, 4, and 5, of “‘ REVIVALS,” 
consisting of -— 


No. 3. SONATA, in C Major. 
» 4 SONATA, in E Minor. 
» oO» SONATA, in E Flat Major. 


BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
(Never before Published.) 
Loxpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Srreer, W. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC. (Average number of Students 100.) Concerts Fortnightly, Town 

and Country.—Inclusive Fees,—Candidates for the Free Scholarships must attend 

the Academy Saturdays; from Twelve to Seven, and in return for Lessons, will have 

to perform in Public when required. Further particulars, and opinions of the Press, 
may be had of C. Weber, Sec., Norfolk Road, Bayswater, 








Just Published, 


“Oty & «&,” 


PENSEE POUR PIANO. 
PAR 
LOUIS ‘DIEHL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“ETOPH ON,’ 


BALLAD. 
The Words and Music by Mr. and Mrs, ST, LEGER, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


HERR REICHARDT’S NEW SONG, 


DEDICATED TO MDLLE. NILSSON. 


“IT LOVE AND I AM LOV’D” 


(‘‘J'aime, je suis aimé"’). 
PUBLISHED IN A, C, AND D. 
Sung with distinguished success in Paris and London, Also transcribed for the Piano 
E. L. HIMHE, 
Each sent for 24 stamps, 





Dorr & Srewanr, 147, Oxford Street, 


“The charming singing of the composer himself—Herr Reichardt—and of M, 
Jules Lefort, has already won for this romantic song a considerable reputation. The 
style is such as we look for from the author of ‘Thou art so near, and yetso far,’ 
and is equally happy with that widely known and favourite ditty. No great com- 
pass is required—only from D below to E fourth space—and Herr Reichardt’s newest 
song is conceived in so truly vocal a spirit, and is so effective in performance, that we 
have no hesitation in commending it to our readers—soprano or tenor, A word for 
Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, whose translation, free though it be, from the original 
French of M. Arnould, is a thing to be remembered. Nothing in its way more ele- 
gant, more refined, more truly poetical, has been seen for many a day, and the man- 
ner in which the spirit, if not the letter of the French is preserved is equally 
admirable,” — Zhe Queen. 


YHE CAUSE OF ENGLAND'S GREATNESS. New 
Song. Words by Dr. Carpenter, Music by J. L. Harton, Free by Post for 

18 stamps. Performed (by desire), three times in one evening by the Buxton Brass 
Band, London: Published only by Ropert Cocks & Co, New Burlington Street, 


Order of all musiesellers, 

{ber _ Sacred Song. Music by Miss M. Linpsay 

& (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No 1 in D flat; No. 2in D. Each free by post for 18 stamps, 

-s tis not at all improbable that this song will shortly rival in popularity her well- 
nown songs, *‘ Far Away, and “ Resignation.’ "—Vide Brighton Gazette.-- London: 

Rowen Cocks and Co, New Burlington Street. 








“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
No. l. GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 
No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


Price 6s. each. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Public 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GoppaRp. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recenr Srreer, W. 





Just Published, 


HREE SHORT PIECES for the ORGAN. Set 3. 
By Epwarp J. Hopkins. Reduced price, 1s. 6d. 
THREE CHANT TE DEUMS, in A, A, and G, with explanatory preface. Price 
3d, each. 
BENEDICTUS in A, in simple chant form, for voices in unison, with a varied 
instrumental accompaniment. Price 1jd. 
Mertzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just Published, 


“THE REASON WHY; 
SONG, 
The Words by Mrs, C. A. DOUBBLE. 
The Music by L. M. WATTS. 
(Composer of “* Home of my Heart,” song, price 3s.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW SONG BY 
MADAME LA BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


“DA WAT Aa 
(Dansons—Valse Chantée. ) 
Composée pour MpLiz. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
PAR 
Madame la Baronne W. de ROTHSCHILD, 
Price 5s, 
(Edition de Heugel & Cie., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published 
“A SUMMER SONG,” 
NOCTURNE, FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By HENRY WALTON. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“THEY NAMED HER NAME BEFORE ME,’ 
BALLAD, 
Composed by FREDERIC PENNA. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duycan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LITTLE WILLIE.” 
WILLIE.” By Juries Benepror. 


with distinguished success by 
MISS EDITH WYNNE, 

at Mr. Benedict’s Concert, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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DIE WALKURE. 


Speaking of this last effort from the pen of the author-composer of 
Lucerne, the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, or, rather, one of its corres- 
pondents, says :— 

Once more do we find ourselves in the presence of a musical drama 
by Wagner, around which the strife of parties arises in wild tumult. 
While some persons, during the five hours they spent in the theatre 
for the sake of the Walkyre, celebrate the incarnation of the musical 
Messiah, others, suffering from the reminiscence of the period of torture 
they passed in the same place, exclaim: “ Crucify him!” With 
equal excitement, and equal apostolic zeal, everyone attempts to win 
proselytes to his own views, some lauding everything without excep- 
tion, and some rejecting everything, without criticism and without 
selection. Wedo not intend to serve any extreme party—though it 
would be easier and more piquant, perhaps, to do so—for, as is so fre- 

uently the case, the virtus lies in medio. Iron self-consciousness, 
‘Ntanie efforts, gigantic Jabours, uninfluenced by any power of con- 
veniency, on the part of any man, deserve, for themselves alone, con- 
sideration ;* Wagner’s uninterrupted perseverance in a course which he 
considers the right one to enable him to attain his ends, fills us with 
respect, and the unusual character of his nature becomes doubly 
estimable, when we behold around us the everlasting vaccillation in 
men’s views, when we see how other great minds change their esthetic 
belief nearly as often as their clothes.+ But it is the very respect which 
we entertain for Wagner in his creative character that compels us not 
to measure his works by the old traditional standard, and not to exact 
from him aught which he has sworn never to do, because he deemed it 
unworthy of a dramatico-musical work of art. His sole and highest 
object is unity of the whole, the most complete correspondence between 
the music and the poetical treatment of his subject; what is charac- 
teristic is in his opinion something higher than what is relatively 
beautiful ; to express this, he does not hesitate having recourse to what 
is hideous, truth being, in his eyes, the most indispensable condition of 
art, Anyone incapable of occupying this standpoint, on which, perhaps, 
‘no one before Wagner ever insisted so strictly and so uncompromisingly, 
is not able to pronounce a satisfactory decision in the contest for and 
against Die Walkiire.~ Whoever wants the will to follow the musical 
poem in all its details, whoever considers the musical life of the world 
as terminated with Mozart, or the more easily intelligible works of 
Beethoven, and incapable of further development, will certainly do well 
to avoid the theatre in which the Walkyre is pursuing her wild career. 
But whoever, mindful of the words of Hans Sachs :— 


Wollt ihr nach Regeln messen, 

Was nicht nach eurer Regeln Lauf, 
Der eigenen Spur vergessen, 

Sucht Davon erst die Regeln auf, 


is both willing and able to receive this work objectively, and yield to 
the will of the author-composer, such a person, even though there are 
many things of which he cannot approve, will most assuredly meet 
with a great deal that will fill him with admiration and respect for 
Wagner’s gigantic talent.§ 

Die Walkiire is the first piece of the trilogy called by Wagner Der 
Ring der Nibelungen. In this trilogy the author proposes to pourtray 
the course of events in the heavenly realms, events which, in the 
Gotterdammerung, finally lead to the fall of the Asen. Strictly speak- 
ing, Die Walkiire, as a separate drama, is superfluous; for in it we 
learn nothing more of the ominous Ring than what we saw in the Das 
Rheingold ; during the whole period occupied by Die Walkiire, there is 
a complete stand-still in the history of this source of power. Every- 
thing that we behold might be shortly narrated in Siegfried, the second 
piece of the trilogy, nor do we think that this would occasion any gap 
in the intelligibility of the work. ‘The charm of the story and of 
the dramatic situations has, however, seduced the poet into producing 
a work for the existence of which there is, consequently, no complete 





* The principle here announced would, if logically carried out, excuse the 
most fearful acts of oppression, and render pig-headed, stupid bigotry an 
enlightened Christian virtue —TRANSLATOR. 

t The man who does not change his wsthetic, or any other belief, when 
he finds it wrong, is a fool, just as a man who does not change his clothes, 
when he perceives they are dirty, is a beast; and the man who, knowing his 
wsthetic, or any other belief is wrong, still pretends to think it right, is a 
humbug.—Transiaror. 

{t Which is tantamount to saying: Everyone who does not agree with Herr 
R. Wagner must not presume to judge him. If no person might pronounce 
40 opinion on what he did not like, there would be an end, so it strikes me, 
to all argument.—TRANSLATOR. 

§ “ Gigantic talent” sounds well. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that Mr. Green’s balloon was “ gigantic,” and yet there was nothing in it 
Save air.— TRANSLATOR. 





justification, or, at least, no necessity.* For the subsequent part of the 
trilogy, only the period between the first and the second act, and the 
conclusion of the opera, possess any importance; from the former 
springs Siegfried, the serpent-slayer, and future deliverer of Briinnhilde 
from the sea of flame. But, considered simply in reference to itself, the 
drama of the Wulkire is rich in beauties. Again, it is a female figure, 
namely, Briinnhilde, who towers high above the rest. This strong, 
brave, and beautiful child of Wodan holds our sympathies completely 
captive, and while the highest among the Asen becomes wearisome, 
from his doubtful character, as well as from his extraordinary pro- 
lixity and love of babbling, all our feelings are directed in favour of 
her, Briinnhilde, the being of human feelings. This admits of an 
easy explanation; for what does it matter to us who reigns on 
earth, Wodan or Logi, Not one of the Gods ever appeared to us in 
situations peculiarly creditable to himself—the celestial affairs of 
state affect us even less than earthly ones; but Briinnhilde, who, urged 
on by love and compassion for Siegmund, defies her father’s stern 
commands, who experiences in her breast human conflicts, intelligible 
to all, gains all our sympathies, monopolizes all our kindly emotions, 
Of the other figures which appear in the drama, the only one who 
pleases us is Siegmund, impetuously enthusiastic, and true till death 
unto his love; but he, too, talks excessively. Frigga is treated in 
exactly the same way that Homer treated the chiding witch—and 
exercises just the same charm; her husband allows his sentiments to 
be completely changed by her, but the public curtain-lecture bores 
the reader or spectator.—In the succession of scenes, we miss a con- 
sistent system of dramatic construction springing from within. Die 
Walkire suffers profoundly from the epic nature of the subject. But, 
for all that, Wagner has been unable to curb his loquaciousness; he 
allows things to be repeated, though we knew them before ; we hear 
facts, which we have ourselves witnessed, narrated two or three times. 
That Briinnhilde, defying Wodan’s orders, will endeavour to save 
Siegmund and slay Hunding, is something we hear for the first time 
when she swears to Siegmund that she will do so; we are then 
witnesses of the struggle, when she attempts to realize her word ; we 
hear of it again when she relates the circumstance to her sisters : then 
comes Wodan, and tells the Walkyres the old story, and lastly he 
repeats it when enumerating the list of Briinnhilde’s sins. This is 
rather too much of a good thing, and fatigues even the best disposed 
spectator, whose good-will and respect for the author of the work have 
held their own only after a severe struggle with his patience. The 
long story, which Wodan narrates in the second act to his combat-loving 
daughters, is, too, monotonous in the highest degree, in addition to 
being superfluous ; for any one who does not already know ite purport, 
from having heard it elsewhere, more particularly in Rheingold, cannot 
understand and appreciate its meaning. If this dialogue were omitted, 
or reduced to a few sentences, the effect of the second act would be 
vastly increased. The feeling of wearisomness and boredom which 
masters the spectator who has to listen to Wodan’s ceaseless 
completely unnerves him, making him sulky and unjust, so that he 
passes discontentedly by extraordinary beauties, of which there is an 
unusual quantity in the following dialogue between Briinnhilde and 
Siegmund ; it is this long speech of Wodan’s alone that was the reason 
why the second act was a failure. We advise any one who goes to 
hear the drama a second time, to leave the theatre at the conclusion of 
the first act, and not return till Briinnhilde, announcing death, appears 
before Siegmund.¢ He will then bring with him, undiminish and 
unoffended, all his susceptibility for the wonderful tone in which this 
dialogue is treated, and will pronounce a more favourable and a juster 
rdict on the second act. 
“— is indeed, a pity that the performance should take up such an 
unusually long time; our nerves were not made to sustain bs Fe 
lengthened period all the wild bustle, all the tremendous passion wii} 
is contained in the drama, and which requires the most boisterous 
instrumentation. There are too few resting pointe, and, as though we 
had been hunted down and beaten, overcome by physical pert 
await with eagerness the fall of the curtain. _We are well — om 
R. Wagner labours under no illusion as to this point. In his — 
to the Trilogy, he says, at page xiii.: “ Instead of the papper , 
usually the case, after days painfully tortured in 7" — ~ 
house, the bureau, or the study, or aby other sphere 0 ° — on 
deavouring in the evening to free, as it were, from cramp, plan 
of his mind, which have been unequally strained, that is 7 Saacen 
ing to divert himself, and, when, consequently, allowing trike bien as 
of taste, it is precisely shallow amusement which must 8 








i i ich i i —TRANSLATOB. 
* A charming story, certainly, which is founded upon incest. —TRANSL. 
t. At gpa who i to hear the drama a second time “ such 
a person is to be found—leaving out of consideration, of course, “nen 
Wagnerites), “ to leave the theatre at the conclusion of the first act, 


return till ”"—the opera is over, —-TRANSLATOR, 
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betieficial, in the present instance” (supposing those conditions on 
which Wagner makes the success of his Trilogy dependent, are ful- 
filled), “ he will divert himself in the day-time, and collect his thoughts 
on the approach of evening; the signal for the commencement 
of the performance will invite him to do so. Thus, the first mystic 
sound of the invisible orchestra will inspire in him, possessing, 
as he wiil do, fresh powers easily excited, that devoutness, 
without which any artistic impression is an impossibility. Seized 
in his own appetition, he will willingly follow, and there will 
shortly arise a comprehension, which before was necessarily foreign to 
—nay, an impossibility for him. Where he formerly arrived, with his 
brain fatigued, to seek diversion, and could not fail te find fresh excite- 
ment, and consequently painful over-excitement, where, therefore, he 
had to complain now that the subject was too long, now that it was 
too serious, and now that it was completely unintelligible, he will be 
alive to the agreeable feeling inspired by the easy exercise of a power 
of conception previously unknown, a power filling him with fresh 
warmth, and illuminating the light by which he clearly perceives 
things of which he had before no notion.* Being here” (at the per- 
formance of the Z'rilogy) ‘ assembled at a feast, and a theatrical feast, 
moreover, not a feast of eating and drinking, as music and speaking 
are employed at intervals to strengthen the desire for eating and 
drinking, 80, on the present occasion, it will be possible, I presume, 
during the time that might be easily prolonged between the acts, for 
every possible refreshment to be taken in the free summer air, for the 
development of intellectual activity.” Such are the words of R. 
Wagner himself. We have incorporated them in our notice for the 
purpose of showing that the author-composer pre-supposes for the re- 
presentation of his work circumstances different from those attending 
such representations at Munich. — It is natural that a considerable por- 
tion of the effect of Wagner's great theatrical pieces—like that of any 
other works of art—should be sacrificed when those pieces are pro- 
duced under other conditions than those which shared in their 
genesis. The fact of being closely penned up in the stalls and 
boxes, the glowing heat of the whole atmosphere above the 
audience, the want of unrestricted circulation between the. acts— 
all these things are so many drawbacks which the author-composer 
did not take into account, but which have their share in influencing the 
verdict pronounced upon his works, brought out under such unfavour- 
able circumstances. Thus, a portion of the blame with which 
the spectators, in the dissatisfied condition produced by the heat 
and their surroundings, overwhelm the author-composer, for his 
prolixity, must be put down to the account of the unsatisfactory ex- 
ternalities and circumstances connected with the performance, and we 
believe that even were Die Walkiire to play six hours, the result would 
be very different from what it now is, provided half the time were 
spent between the acts in blooming and shady gardens. ‘I'he audience 
would enjoy far more, and be more refreshed by, the striking beauties 
of the work, instead of liking, as is now the case, to retain in their 
minds, to their own torment, the weak points of the drama, and pass 
by, unmoved, the glowing poetry, which the author-composer has 
interwoven into every portion of it.t 


(To be continued.) 


PRS ee 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


_ Anew piece, by Mr. Corney Grain, entitled The Lady of Lyons, and 
intended to display its author's various powers as a singer, pianist, and 
mimic, has been produced at Mr. German Reed’s Gallery. Itis simply 
a story of love, told with musical illustrations more or less appropriate, 
and turning upon the marriage of Pauline, a young maiden whore 
father is enormously rich, and whose mother is bent upon securing a 
prince for a son-in-law. How various offers are made to the heiress- 
beauty, and how, at last, a highness is hooked and captured Mr. Corney 
Grain tells with amusing vivacity and point. The success of the piece 
was unqualified, and at its close Mr. Grain was enthusiastically called 
before the curtain. Our Island Home is running a prosperous course, 
and bids fair to continue in the bills while the season lasts. 





* What Herr R. Wagner means appears to me to be this: That the whole 
duty of man is to hear his, R. Wagner's, operas, and that the real business of 


CRYSTAL PALACE: 


The performance of English opera, under the direction of Mr. George 
Perren, continue successful. On Tuesday week La Sonnambula was 
produced, on which occasion 8,854 persons visited the Palace. The 
theatre was crowded, and the audience applauded with right good-will, 
The chorus was excellent, and Mr. Manns’ band all that could be 
wished. Miss Blanche Cole, as Amina, met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, and sang with exceeding taste. She acted with feeling, and 
received a well-merited encore for her rendering of “ Do not mingle.” 
Miss H. Goodall was a commendable Lisa, and Mrs, A. Cook was all 
that could be desired as Theresa. Mr, E. Connell was in some respects 
an efficient Count. He rendered “ AsI view those scenes,” &c., ina 
creditable manner. Mr. G. Perren, as Elvino, was well received, and 
in his acting and vocalization was excellent. The favourite air, “ Still 
so gently,” was enthusiastically encored. Mr. Brittan Wright was very 
diverting as Alessio, and greatly amused the audience by his humour, 
On Thursday week The Rose of Castile was represented, Miss Goodall, 
Miss B. Cole, Mrs, A. Cook, Messrs. Connell, A, Cook, and Fox 
appearing in the principal characters. 


On Monday next, a grand display of fireworks and special illumination 
of fountains will be given without increasing the ordinary admission of 
one shilling. The great Egyptian salute as fired on the 7th inst., the 
cataract of fire and other important features of the recent grand 
displays will be repeated notwithstanding their cost. Always ready to 
take advantage of everything likely to prove of interest, the opportunity 
has been seized for the formation of a special exhibition of the’ materiel 
of war. The exhibition will include special illustrations of the seat 
of war, photographs of ‘the commanders and statesmen, models of 
bridges, chassepOts, needle guns and other engines of war. Also the 
general equipments of European regiments, armour plates, the latest 
improvements in rifles, hospital appliances, and other objects. The 
exhibition will open as early as can be arranged, and will remain 
open during the war. Special telegrams from the seat of war, 
photographs of the scenes of the encounters, large maps showing: the 
movements of the troops, &c., will add considerably to the ‘interest of 
the exhibition. 

The operas in English, which during July have been very successful, 
will be continued during August and September. In addition to the 
works already produced this season the following operas will be 
introduced :—Masaniello, The Barber of Seville, The Elixir of Love, 
Gounod’s Pet Dove, and Fra Diavolo. 

The principal gatherings in August will be those of the Manchester 
Unity of Odd Fellows on the 1st of August, the Foresters on the 16th, 
and the National Temperance League on the 31st. 


—-0o-—-—- 
BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL REHEARSAL. 
(From the “ Birmingham Daily Post.) 


It is such a common failing to confound fuss with work and bustle 
with energy, that in the absence of conspicuous outward. signs of 
activity many of our readers will be slow to credit the forward stage already 
attained in the choral preparations for the approaching Festival. Still waters, 
however, run deep, and if the work of rehearsal has proceeded modestly, it has 
been none the less steady and sure. Week by week, and sometimes night 
after night, the various sections and contingents of the great choir—now 
separately, now collectively—have been hard at work in the lecture theatre of 
the Midland Institute, rehearsing the newer and more difficult choral numbers 
comprised in the Festival scheme. For the most part these rehearsals have 
been conducted by Mr. Stockley, the. chorus-master aud conductor of the 
Festival Choral Society, upon whom the chief drudgery-of these preparations 
always devolves; but on more than one recent occasion the composers of the 
new works under rehearsal have been - present, and ‘have given the choir the 
benefit of their personal direction and counsel, and paid it the compliment of 
their thanks. On a recent evening, when the choruses of Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
new cantata were tried over by the composer, we gave our impressions of the 
performance, and we have now to speak of the rehearsal, under. similar cir- 
cumstances, of another and more important novelty..» We refer to: Mr. 
Benedict’s oratorio, St. Peter, which, as our readers are aware, was com- 
issioned expressly for this Festival, and has been for some time in a more or 





life commences at the very moment idiots—under which category are included 
all persons who do not worship Wagner—suppose that it is over.—TRANSLATOR. 
t Were not the works of Shakspere and of Molitre, of Racine and of 
Cervantes, of Mozart, of Beethoven, of Mendelssohn, of Handel, and of a 
host of other really great writers, produced under exactly the same conditions 
as Herr R. Wagner's Walkiire? Yet Hamlet has managed to retain its 
popularity seme little time; and Fidelio, I venture to assert, will delight 
alsa es, agree peat even though it be not represented at 
e Gr loon or Hi arn of the period, but at an ol i 
theatre, destiture of « Hitomi ¢ bia shady Gites Taasiinoge: ae 





less complete state in the hands of the choir. Last night. Mr. Benedict: him- 
self conducted the rehearsal; and as there wasa tolerably full attendance of 
the choir, and the performance passed of ‘with: considerable smoothness and 
precision, it was possible to form a fair idea of the character and. merits of, at 
all events, the choral portions of the work...-_-° -- : 

Without intending to forestall that formal criticism, which the work in its 
entirety will in’ due time -have to undergo, we may safely predict that. those 
who measure Mr. Benedict’s capacity for sacred music: by-his St, Cecilia 
andother published’examples of that class will: be agreeably surprised by the 
breadth-and- solidity: of the choral writing in St Peter. Dramatic feeling, 
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fervour, and elevation of sentiment he has often before manifested, but the 
contrapuntal strength and thoroughness of much of the choral writing in this 
oratorio will be a new revelation to many of his admirers. In the absence of 
orchestral colouring, interludes, solos, and other connecting links, it would be of 
course impossible to speak of the general design; but there can be no question about 
the individual beauties of the choral passages, which evidently constitute the 
greater part of the work, and which will bear comparison with any modern 
part writing with which we are acquainted. In general, Mr. Benedict’s 
effects are wrought out with acandour and breadth almost Handelian, but 
occasionally there are passages of great harmonic subtlety and modulations 
calculated to try the metal even of the Birmingham choir. With the choruses 
of the first part, the choir are now evidently familiar, but some of the second 
part choruses attempted last night will require a good deal of practice yet be- 
fore they are thoroughly mastered. or this reason Mr. Benedict will hold 
two, if not three, more rehearsals of St. Peter in the course of the current 
week, after which the work may be considered out of hand until the band re- 
hearsals, which take place in London next month. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. Peyton, who as Orchestral Steward, is a 
kind of ez officio superintendent of rehearsals, announced that Sir Michael 
Costa would conduct the choral practice on Monday aud Tuesday next, when 
Naaman will be put in rehearsal. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller is expected on an 
early day, to conduct the rehearsals of his new cantata, Vala and Damayanti. 


—_o—— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The operas represented during the past week were J Puritani, Le 
Nozee di Figaro, Don Giovanni, and the Barbiere. That Bellini’s 
Elvira has added another part to the already extensive repertory of 
Madame Adelina Patti may be accepted as a fact. Her second perfor- 
mance more than confirmed the flattering opinions elicited by her first. 
This accomplished lady imparts to every fresh character she assumes 
a strong individuality ; and in a dramatic sense her Elvira is just as 
original, and just as intrinsically charming as any of those imper- 
sonations with which the operatic public is agreeably familiar. ith 
her execution of the music the composer himself could hardly fail to 
have been thoroughly enchanted. From the famous polacea, ‘‘ Son 
vergin vezzosa,” the test of all Elviras—beginning with Giulia Grisi, 
the first—to “Ah vieni al tempio,” that touching address to the 
seemingly faithless Arturo, in Act 1, there is nothing we could desire 
to be otherwise than as it is. In Act 2, the well known “Qui la 
voce,” with its brilliant sequel, “ Vien, diletto, @ in, Ciel la luna,” in 
which the temporarily bereaved Elvira gives tongue to her despair in 
half demented accents is an example of singing in the modern school 
to raise that school even higher than it merits; while the last act would 
deserve to be remembered if for nothing more than Madame Patti’s 
delivery of ‘ Caro, non ho parola,” Elvira’s impassioned response to 
Arturo’s declaration. 

That Signor Vizzani, the new tenor, is equal to so trying and difficult 
a part as that of Arturo, however transposed and otherwise modified, 
we are far from saying; but that he possesses qualities which may one 
day bring him advantageously forward, we are as much convinced as 
ever. About the Giorgio of Signor Bagagiolo and the Riccardo of 
Signor Graziani, when we have said that the obstreperous duet in Act 
2, ending with the unisonous peroration, ‘‘Suoni la tromba,” is sung 
as vigorously as of yore, we have said all that is requisite. 

It is only necessary to refer to Don Giovanni inasmuch as the occasion 
of its most recent performance was “ the benefit of Madame Pauline 
Lucea”—that clever and impetuous little lady taking the part of 
Zerlina for the first time in this country. Madame Lucca’s Zerlina, 
like Madame Lucca’s Cherubino, in the Wozze, is, judged asa mere piece 
of acting, as sprightly and vivacious as could be wished, and—like her 
Cherubino—to a certain extent demonstrative. Madame Lucca’s dra- 
matic notion of the character differs in no essential degree from that of 
Madame Patti—the Zerlina of Zerlinas; only the Teutonic songstress 
does more than her contemporary without producing the same legiti- 
mate effect, As Zerlinas go, however, the Zerlina of Madame Lucca 
may fairly be accepted asa dramatic performance of mark. But, when 
we have to consider the music of Mozart, we can hardly bestow the 
faine unrestricted praise. ‘La ci darem,” “ Batti, batti,’ and “ Vedrai 
carino,” divine melodies all three—must, to make their properimpression, 
be sung straight through, without dragging—variations in time and so 
forth, ‘That Madame Lucca can sing them as they should be sung, we 
are inclined to believe; and that, to obtain effects never dreamt of by 
the composer, she refrains from doing so is the more to be regretted. 
Above all, in such sustained melodies, the management of the breath is 
Important, and this is precisely a department of ber art to which 
Madame Liicca seems not to have given the indispensable consideration. 
Criticism aside, however, let us hasten to say that the audience accepted 
Whatever Madame Lucca did with enthusiasm. The duet and the 
‘wo airs were encored; the throwing of bouquets began before the 








“ beneficiaire"’ had sung a note, and was continued, sometimes inop- 
portunely (as, for instance, in ‘La ci darem,” when Zerlina had to 
take flowers to the side wing, while Don Giovanni was addressing her 
in amorous strains); throughout the evening, the whole demonstration 
being what might be expected to attend an artistic triumph. Let it then 
be chronicled as such—with the reservation, that, before Madame Lueca 
plays Zerlina again, we, as real admirers of her exceptional talent, 
sincerely hope she will take Mozart a little more seriously into contem- 
lation, and allow his melodies to flow on unimpeded in their course. 

vith regard to the mere text Madame Lucca is more scrupulous 
than any of her predécessors—refraining even from taking the high 
F, which is not Mozart’s, at the end of “ Batti, batti,” and giving in 
its place the low F, which is Mozart’s. For this all honour to her. 
There is nothing new to say about the Don Giovanni of Signor Graziani, 
the Leporello of Signor Ciampi, the Donna Anna of Madlle. ‘Tietjens, 
the Donna Elvira of Madame Vanzini, the Masetto of Signor Tagliafico 
the Commendatore of Signor Capponi, or the Don Ottavio of Signor 
Mario ; but we feel compelled to add that the finest singing of the 
evening was that of Mdlle. Tietjens, in “ Or che sai,” and “ Non mi dir,” 
and that of Signor Mario, in “ Il mio tesoro.” By the way, the excel- 
lent and indefatigable stage-manager, Mr. Augustus Harris, has 
judiciously got rid of the bevy of ladies who used to sup with Don 
Giovanni in the last scene—and to whom, proh pudor! that gallant 
gentleman never addresses a word; why, then, not finish the good 
work by doing away also with the stereotyped minuet for two ballet- 
dancers, by the insertion of which Mozart is made to say the same 
thing twice over, while the dramatic situation is outraged. Where, 
for example, at this improvized fete could Don Giovanni have 
possibly procured ballet dancers, and what have they to do with 
the matter? This is a question worth entertaining in future perfor- 
mances of Mozart's chef d'euvre. Nothing can be more absurd as it 
stands. At the other house Signor Arditi abolishes the ballet dancers, 
but retains the bevy of ladies to whom Don Giovanni says nothing in 
the last scene. ‘The one is as silly as the other. 


Every seat for the morning performance of Faust last Wednesday 
was taken, and the audience was not only the most numerous, but also 
the most enthusiastic of the season. This may be partially explained 
by the excellence of the cast, which comprised Mdlle. Nilsson (Mar- 
guerite), Madame ‘T'rebelli (Siebel), Mr. Santley (Valentine), and M. 
Faure (Mephistopheles)—a cast difficult to equal, hardly possible to 
excel. Moreover, a new tenor may have stimulated the curious, spite 
of the ill fortune that, asa rule wait upon new tenors in these days, 
Signor Perotti made his début under serious disadvantages, if the report 
be true that he had not sung the music for two years, and did so now 
without rehearsal. But, whatever the facts, he made a favourable im- 
pression, his voice being of good quality and compass, and his acting 
distinguished by grace and intelligence. As he appeared in Saturday's 
performance of Wagner's Der Fiiegende Hollénder, we shall reserve our 
final estimate of an artist who, at present, claims to rank among the 
most promising of the season. e need not dwell upon the other 
features of a familiar performance. Mdlle. Nilsson repeated her strik- 
ing impersonation of Marguerite, and made’all the old effect in a cha- 
racter which is one of her best; Madame Trebelli, Mr. Santley, and M. 
Faure filled their respective parts in irreproachable style ; and both 
band and chorus were worthy of the principals. 


a 


CHURCH MUSIC IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—In one of the many fights that occur so constantly in the 
gallery of the Dublin theatre, a combatant was trying to throw his 
adversary into the pit, when a friend in the slips shrieked out, “ Mike! 
Mike, don’t waste him, bring him round here, and kill a fiddler with 
him.” So would your correspondent, “ Argus,” serve Messrs. Goss and 
Cooper ; he would not “ waste them,” but in killing their fame use them 
to smash the vicars choral ot St. Paul’s. I have so little sympathy 
with that body that I would raise no objection to “ Argus” putting 
them up collectively as our ‘‘ Aunt Sally ;” but I do protest against his 
using my dear Goss and my most excellent Cooper as “ sticks” to shy 
at them. Goss’s music is “ elevating "—who can deny it?—but it can- 
not give singers voices or vocal ability. Cooper's organ playing is 
admirable ; but he cannot make the “ Hallelujah” chorus sound grand 
with only an alto and the boys singing to his accompaniments. 
Neither of these gentlemen can be held responsible for the quality or 
quantity of the vocal staff. Higher authorities are to blame ; but the 
“ divinity that hedgeth in” these dignitaries, makes all attem ts of the 
Jay musician hopeless, Until musicians, and not priests, diregt the 
music, little improvement can be expected.—I au, Sir, your obedi u 
servant, . Ga 
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THE NEW YORK BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 


‘ And Jet the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trampet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, heavens to earth." 


At last we, too, have had our jubilee. Now that the star-spangled banner 
has been furled and the smoke of the last cannon has been blown away, 
let us for a moment survey the field and see what it has profited us. 
Altogether it has been a very odd jubilee. If the true history of its 
tribulations, disasters, successes, strikes, broken promises, large expenditures 
aud small returns is ever written, it will be a most suggestive chapter for all 
future projectors of monster festivals to ponder over. Perhaps the most sin- 
gular feature of this singular affair is that nobody seems to have known whose 
festival it was. Mr. Gilmore was the father of the Boston jubilee, and all his 
choral children knew him; but who fathers this one, and who were its spon- 
sors ? Beethoven's name is the only one that has been prominently put for- 
ward. Alas, poor composer ! He hated monster festivals, and fled from them 
as scenes of discord utterly apart from all true purposes of art. Now that he 
is dead it is hard to make him responsible for what he so disliked while living. 
His name has been taken for the sake of the few dollars that it was hoped 
might be coined from it ; but even as Beethoven was poor and thriftless in life 
so his shade has brought no gold to the pockets of the speculators. 

The idea of having a festival in this city in commemoration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Beethoven’s birth was first taken into consideration last 
December by a number of gentlemen of means and musical taste. Mr. Bryant 
was their president. They had various committees, the musical committee 
consisting of ten gentiemen of highest standing. Mr. Mould and Mr. Vaux 
designed a magnificent building, to cost some three hundred thousand dollars, 
and to be erected in the Central Park. Sir Michael Costa was to be brought 
over from England to conduct. All the great living composers were to.be 
asked to write something for the occasion. Every resource of art was to be 
taxed to make the affair one that should bring credit upon the city. But 
trouble arose as to the question of authority on the part of the Commissioners 
of the Central Park to permit the erection of a building to which an admission 
fee was to be charged. It was found that the Legislature would have to be 
applied to for a special Act. Then came the old political bugbear, and the 
thing was atanend. Unless they could have the Central Park the com- 
mittee would have nothing, and as this was found impracticable, the gentlemen 
of the committee quietly lit their cigars with the plans and specifications of 
their Coliseum and went to their several homes. So ended in smoke the first 
plan for the jubilee. 

Then came the Great Unknown, and filled the papers with flaming adver- 
tisements of the mighty things that he was to bring to pass. Among other 
impossibilities, he announced that Handel's “ Oratorio of the Creation”” would 
be performed—a piece of intelligence that must have made old Haydn turn 
over in his grave. However, if he had only heard how dreadfully at least it 
was performed, his perturbed spirit would have been quieted, and he would 
have been very willing to have had it accredited to Handel or to anybody else. 
‘The advertisements were full of the most monstrous promises, artfully designed 
to gull a confiding public. A supernaturally large chorus of miraculously 
gifted singers, gathered from every quarter of the globe, accompanied by a pro- 
digious orchestra of the most eminent living artists, assisted by an organ of 
Titanic size whose tones should outpeal the thunder, were to sing all the 
greatest compositions of all the most famous composers, in a style that should 
appal the universe, while the clash of innumerable anvils, beaten by arms of 
herculean strength, and the roar of mammoth cannon, fired by the very light- 
ning itself, should shake the round earth to its centre, and cause it to quiver 

in sympathy with a shuddering, awe-stricken, but entranced, audience, more 
brilliant than the stars of heaven and more numerous than the sands of the 
sea. 

We have condensed the programme a great deal, but have hardly burlesqued 
it, and any one who read the earlier announcements will bear us witness that 
nothing could very much surpass their ridiculous and pretentious bombast. 
The managers of the affair certainly did bestir themselves to gather together 
all the people, good, bad, and indifferent, from Parepa and Kellogg and the 
Handel and Haydn Society down to the man who was hired to play the steam 
calliope. Thanks be to Apollo, however, that dreadful engine was not used at 
last, for there was no steam. An army of conductors was enlisted in the affair 
—Bergmann, Zerrahn, Rosa, Maretzek, Gilmore, Pech, Sherwin, and others— 
enough to demoralize the best orchestra that ever played. As well have put 
the baton into the hands of Briareus at once. 

Then the chorus was the queerest mixture of country choirs in for a frolic, 
singing societies from little villages that no one ever heard of before, members 
of city choirs who came once to satisfy curiosity and strangest of all, the con- 
servative old Boston Handel and Haydn Society: How these latter ever came 
to co-operate is a mystery to every one, and most of all to themselves. It 
became, before the end, not only matter of mystery, but also of repentance. 
The innermost reason was, probably, that many of the members thought this 
was a capital chance to come on to New York, and stay for a week in the big 
city free of expense. Such is the nature of the thrifty New England minstrels, 
They came, but, if the reports that were written back to the Boston papers can 
be relied upon they were not over-happy when they artived. Those papers 





were quite a Book of Lamentations. It was a miserere chorus from these poor 
Trovatores, far more affecting than that of Verdi. Manrico and Leonora, 
had their little hardships, but, at all events, they were never called upon to 
sleep ten in a room at the Park Avenue Hotel. 

The society was further displeased because the . Elijah night was 
altered from Wednesday to Thursday without consultation with the society ; 
also, because they were only permitted to sing a portion of that oratorio, after 
all; also, because they were requested to sing the ‘‘ Anvil Chorus.” But the 
hardest to endure of all their woes was the leadership of Dr. Pech in the 


Creation. This seems to have met with the unanimous and unqualified 
condemnation of the society. They certainly were not in a pleasant frame of 
mind. 


But they were by no means the only discontented ones. The chorus benches 
thinned out after the first day, until a great deal more pine-board than broad- 
cloth and muslin was visible. The orchestra, too, shrank down from its fine 
proportions of the first night to miserably small dimensions. The best 
players went away. Behind the stage and in the chorus and orchestra rooms 
all was disorganization. The programmes were made out without proper con- 
sultation with those who were to take part, and were very seldom adhered to. 
No special seats were assigned to the different societies. The chorus came and 
went as it felt inclined; it shifted like a musical quicksand. The rehearsals 
were slenderly attended, and general confusion prevailed. Of course the 
Italian combined chorus selected this state of affairs as the proper moment for 
indulging in a strike for pay. 

The audience was of the same shifting character with the chorus. The 
house was never really filled. Even at the most popular of the performances, 
which were those where there was most noise, long benches were vacant all 
about the edifice. The scale of prices had to be lowered. It was found that 
few were willing to pay the exorbitant sum at first demanded. As the 
expenses of the undertaking had been very great, the loss was corresponding. 
The affair dragged along in this way through the week. On some days the 
attendance was quite large; on others it dwindled down to a handful. 
Reviewing the whole matter, we cannot consider it other than a failure. Those 
who took part in it certainly so regarded it, and the public never seem to 
have given its confidence to the undertaking. There was an immense 
deal of hard, zealous work done by those in charge of the festival. They 
paid their money with a most liberal hand to get the best aid in 
their power, and certainly there was some good music given. The 
Handel and Haydn Society sang the Z/ijah music most nobly. Parepa was 
splendidly good, and there were some other excellent features in the affair. 
The building was a peculiarly good one. Jt reached, we believe, the proper 
limit of size for the purpose. The Boston Coliseum was much too large; in 
this one, however, the acoustic properties were well nigh perfect. But art has 
gained nothing by this festival, and no one has heard anything that he could not 
have heard to better advantage at a dozen concerts, during the winter, at 
Steinway Hall or the Academy of Music. 

The drawbacks to success were principally these: The affair had no 
competent musical head; it was too hastily prepared ; there was not sufticient 
money to carry it properly on—a vital want; it never had the confidence of 
chorus, orchestra, or public ; the chorus was a helter-skelter, untrained, and 
crude body of singers, without proper rehearsal, organization, or discipline ; 
the orchestra was of much the same character, and was badly balanced, being 
deficient in the reed instruments, and in all those el ts for producing broad 
effects of which Berlioz has written so explicitly. Many of the singers sat 
facing each other and with profile towards the audience, instead of facing in 
the direction in which the sound was to go; their efforts neutralized each other, 
and half their force went for nothing. ‘The organ was a feeble fraud ; it filled 
up the space that should have been devoted to the chorus. There were no 
brains in the affair; it followed humbly along in the old Gilmore rut, without 
a single new or original idea of value. These certainly are sufficient reasons 
why the affair was not a success. It was a mushroom festival. It grew up 
in a day, and will be forgotten as quickly. 

Let no one suppose, however, from the ill success that has attended this, 
that the future has nothing better in store. At some later day, not, we trust, 
too far distant, under some leader of genius, and with time sutficient for pre- 
paration, and money sufficient to provide the proper material, a musical festi- 
val may be given, with legitimate musical effects, such as Gilmore with his 
clap-trap anvils and blatant artillery practice has never dreamed of. When 
this occasion comes, the public will not be slow to lend to it a hearty support. 
—New York Nation. 





Mannuemu.—Herren Niemann and Betz, from the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin, have been singing at the Theatre with great success. 

Gexeva,—A grand Beethoven Festival will be held here on the 
15th September. 

Macpesurc.—Herr Ottomar Fiiiggen, manager of the Stadttheater, 
has afforded such general satisfaction that the municipality have 
granted him unanimously a yearly subsidy of two thousand thalers. 

Srurrearpr.—The Association for Classical Sacred Music lately per- 
formed Mozart’s Requiem, and, in commemoration of the Beethoven 
Centenary, the Mass in C major. 
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THE MIGNON OF BARBIER AND CARRE. 


A discussion has lately been going on between M. Oscar Commettant 
and M. Francisque Sarcy, as to whether the study of philosophy is 
essential to the study of sol-feggi. The merits of the question between 
these gentlemen we shall not persume to decide ; but it would appear 
that, however the case stands as regards elementary musical exercises, 
philosophy might well be part of the curriculum of modern French 
composers for the opera. Putting Auber on one side—though living 
and active, the great master really belongs to the past of French opera 
—the two most distinguished creative musicians of whom our neigh- 
bours can boast, M. Gounod and M. Ambroise Thomas, have sought 
inspiration from the noblest productions of philosophic minds. In proof 
we need only mention the Faust of M. Gounod and the Mignon and 
Hamlet of M. Thomas, ‘That, for the most part, these composers have 
taken the framework to which Shakspere and Goethe attached 
their philosophy, and left the philosophy behind, may demonstrate that 
the study advocated by M. Sarcy at the very threshold of musical 
knowledge is yet more necessary to those who have penetrated the 
arcana. But, in any case, whoever attempts to illustrate the work of 
such a master-mind as that of Shakspere or Goethe must reckon 
upon being judged witha sternness proportioned to his fidelity. To make 
criticism less and less severe, there is only need to depart more and 
more from the original ; in point of fact, the basis of criticism may be 
altogether changed by adopting nothing beyond a central idea, and 
surrounding it with a new design. This haven of refuge the Siamese 
twins of libretti, MM. Barbier and Carré carefully prepared for M. Thomas 
when writing the book of Mignon. We do not wonder atit in the least. 
Our wonder is—the result forbids us to mix censure with astonishment 
—that Goethe’s marvellous child should have been selected at all as the 
heroine of an opera. So refined and ethereal a being, brought before 
us with the consummate art which at once guides and excites the ima- 
gination to invest her with every beautiful attribute, is too sacred for 
anything but reverent study. She is clothed with a loveliness to touch 
which is violation, and we would fain believe that it was Mignon who 
soothed the ‘‘savages” of the Edinburgh Review, compelling Jeffrey to 
say, at the end of his daring attack on the Lehrjahre, ‘ we close the 
book with some feelings of mollification towards its faults.’ At any 
rate, Mignon might well have produced such a result even in so un- 
likely a quarter, But, admitting the choice of Goethe’s heroine for 
operatic purposey, MM. Barbier and Carré did wisely to suggest Goethe 
as little as possible. From among the goodly company brought before 
usin the novel they selected a few characters—Wilhelm, Lothario, 
Laertes, Jarno, Friedrich, Philina, and Mignon—more or less trans- 
forming all of them ; in addition to which they altered the story well- 
nigh past recognition, the result being what is substantially a new 
group of persons and events. It is possible, therefore, by a little exer- 
cise of ‘‘make-believe,” to witness Mignon without reference to Goethe, 
supposing one draws the limit of possibility soas to exclude Mignon 
herself. Nobody can forget the child whose purity and early fate have 
moved us all, or be other than sorry because exigencies required a com- 
mon-place display of feelings which were hers only in a state of sub- 
limation, This apart, the drama is one of high and satisfactory 
interest. It is also one of artful construction, the various scenes 
leading up to the climax by a process not less effective than logical. 
Presuming our readers to be familiar with Goethe’s novel, we shall not 
point out in detail where and how the libretto of Mignon differs 
from it. An enumeration of the chief events in each act will suffice to 
make the comparison or rather contrast, an easy task. 


_ Act 1.—Lotario, a wandering minstrel (M. Faure) joins a crowd of revellers, 
in the courtyard of an inn, where speedily arrives a band of gipsy players 
headed by Giarno (Signor Raguer), and having Mignon (Mdlle. Nilsson) among 
their company. Mignon, ordered to dance, is threatened by Giarno, not- 
withstanding Lotario’s feeble intervention. Guglielmo (Signor Bettini) oppor- 
tunely arrives and saves the girl, attracting by so doing the regard of Filina 
(Madame Volpini), who with Laerte (Signor Gassier), has been looking on. 
Guglielmo buys the freedom of Mignon, and, in the disguise of a page, the 
girl follows his fortunes. Meanwhile Filina has numbered him among her 
admirers, and he accepts her invitation to the castle of Baron Rosenburg, in 
whose fétes she is engaged to take part as an actress, and whose nephew, 
Federico (Madame Trebelli), is, also, one of her many lovers. 

Act 2 —Mignon, roused to jealousy by the preference of Guglielmo for 
Filina, takes advantage of an opportunity to dress in her rival's clothes. Thus 
attired, she prevents a duel between Guglielmo and Federico, and is told by 
her master that they must part. Mignon then changes the borrowed plumes 
for her original gipsy dress ; and stung to madness by plaudits showered upon 
her rival in the neighbouring theatre, is about to commit suicide, when Lotario 
appears. To him she tells the cause of her grief, and wishes that lightnings 
might burn the theatre to ashes. Filina returns from the scene of her triumphs, 
followed by an admiring crowd, and commands Mignon to fetch from the 
theatre a forgotten bouquet. Mignon obeys, an] at that moment the edifice, set 





on fire by Lotario, bursts into flames. Guglielmo a second time rescues his 
protegée 

Act 3.—Mignon, who has been lying sick with fever at the Casa Cipriani, 
Which Guglielmo intends to purchase for her, receives a declaration of love from 
Filina’s quondam adinirer. Lotario, having previously shown a mysterious in- 
terest in the building appears dressed as a nobleman, and bearing a coffer, out 
of which Mignon takes articles of childish dress, and a missal. She reads 
from the latter, and, suddenly dropping the book, continues the prayer with- 
out its aid. Memory thus revived awakes recollection of the place where she 
is, and rushing into an adjoining room, Mignon identifies her mother’s portrait. 
Lotario then declares himself her father and all ends happily. 

Such is the Barbier and Carré Mignon; in connection with which, 
and before all, regret must arise that Goethe’s Mignon cannot be for- 
gotten—regret made deeper by the fact that the story itself is a good 
story, which never loses its hold upon the auditor, because always 
effective in the telling. Tuappevs Kee. 


—()—— 


WELSII MUSIC IN LONDON. 

A Welsh musical entertainment took place on Thursday week at Lady 
Llanover's residence in Great Stanhope Street, Mayfair. The object was to 
show the value and powers of the triple stringed harp, as well as to give 
specimens of ancient Welsh compositions, vocal and instrumental, and the 
crowning incident of the night may be considered as an event in the history 
of music—viz., the performance ef a concerto composed by Handel for the 
celebrated Welsh harper, Powell. This valuable manuscript has been recently 
discovered in the British Museum by Mr. Brinley Richards, and was executed 
with precision from memory on the triple harp, by Herr Sjéden, with accom- 
paniments for two violins, viola, violoncello, and double bass. It was played 
from the original score of Handel's MS. and consists of three movements—an 
allegro, which abounds with passages difficult enough to puzzle most modern 
players on any harp; avery graceful and melodious /arghetto; and the 
Jirale, a quaint and charming specimen of the great composer in his most 
mirthful humour. The accompaniments were very carefully performed (Mr. Weist 
Hill, first violin), under the direction of Mr. Brinley Richards, and the whole 
performance was listened to with deep interest. The programme included 
four of the most ancient songs in the Principality, collected and written down 
from the singing of the peasants, more than 30 years ago, by Miss Jane 
Williams, of Aberpergwm, who presided at the pianoforte, and, with Herr 
Sjéden on the triple harp, accompanied the songs she originally preserved from 
oblivion. The songs selected were ‘““Y Deryn Pur” and “ Cerais ferch,” sung by 
Ehedydd Cymru (Miss Edmonds), who appeared in Welsh costume, and ex- 
cited great interest by her pure and simple style. Much praise was given also 
to Morfydd Morganwg, a handsome and commanding-looking Cambrian matron, 
also in costume, whose voice was fully equal to the dittieult air of “ Hell 
Brydyddion Glan,” never, we believe, before heard in London. She 
also sang the touching melody of “Y fereh o'r Scer,” to which a 
melancholy story attaches of great interest. A fifth Welsh melody, * } 
Bore Glas,” was sung by the youthful Fronfraith Fach, daughter of 
Gruffydd, in Welsh costume, to the Welsh harp, ou which she accompanied 
herself with much taste and simplicity. Gruffydd, Welsh harpist 
to the Prince of Wales, and Heir Sjdden played the duet of ‘‘ Per Oslef 
magnificently on two triple harps, as arranged by Roberts of Caernarvon, in 
the true Welsh style. Gruffydd also executed the ditlieult and intricate air, 
“Pen Rhaw.” The Llanover Welsh choir diversified the entertainment by 
singing in chorus the characteristic airs, “Llwyn QOun,” and ‘ Codiad yr 
Hedydd.”’—Morning Post (abridged). 





Tue Workman's Internatioval Exhibition was opened on 
Saturday last, the 16th July, by his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, for and on behalf of her Majesty. His Koyal Highness was 
accompanied by several members of the Royal Family, The musical 
arrangements were under the direction of Mr. R. G. Wesley, and 1,000 
performers were engaged. The band was selected from the Royal 
Italian Opera and Philharmonic Society. 
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The Invisible J9rince. 

The above is the title of a new serious opera which Marshal Prim, 
the manager of the Theatre Royal, Madrid, has some idea of produciog 
this season. ‘The following is a trio from Act 1, which recalls a 
musical inspiration of our own Balfe :— 

Priw.—I'll have a king—ah! ah!! 

Prusstanx Prixce.—I'll be your king—Ya! Ya!! 

Dvc pe Grammonr.—You be a king!—Va! Bas !! 

Tuttt.—Ah; Ya; Va! Bas! 


x. 


Cilcret of Speke. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jos.—The Don Giovanni of M. Faure is, in its way, a polished assump- 
tion of the most difficult of all characters in the lyric repertory. Midlle. 
Lewitzky, as Zerlina, disappointed expectation. She seemed hardly 
conversant with the music; and this, in a débutante, with such an 
enviable chance of distinction, was scarcely pardonable. Nervous she 
was, undoubtedly ; but subscribers to the Italian Opera have little con- 
sideration for such shortcomings; they pay dearly and expect to be 
entertained in proportion. Fancy both “ Batti batti” and “ Vedrai 
carino” passing without an ‘“ encore”—airs almost invariably encored ; 
while ‘‘ Finche dal vino,” sung by M. Faure, though rarely asked for 
again, even when ‘T'amburini sang it. was encored with enthusiasm. 
Signor Gardoni, as Don Ottavio, was the gentlemanly artist he never 
fails to be; but the disappointment was great at finding another singer, 
however meritorious, representative of Leporello, for which part Mr. 
Santley had been originally announced. 





BIRTHS. 


On the 19th inst., at Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of Mr. W. 
Cuatmers Masters of a daughter. 

On the 13th inst., the wife of Gustave Garcia, Esq., of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

On the 18th inst., at Tunbridge Wells, Jonn Coorer, Esq., formerly of 
pol anaes Royal, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, Haymarket, &c.— 
aged 77. 

On the 20th inst., at 51, Finchley New Road, Madame Marta TietJEns, 
the deeply lamented mother of Mdlle. Therese Tietjens—aged 74. 
Friends will please accept this intimation. 








NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WORLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on 
delivery. 
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ABOUT “STARS.” 


‘TT is worth noting that on one occasion during this not over- 
I eventful season the opera at both Italian operahouses was Don 
Giovanni, and that on another occasion the opera at both was 
Dinorah. Whatever the advantage on either side must, therefore, 
of necessity, have depended, not so much upon the musie as upon 
the singers engaged, and especially, for it is useless to disguise 
the fact, upon the “star” of the moment. Thus in Don Giovanni 
there was the Zerlina of Madame Patti at one theatre to contend 
with the Donna Elvira of Mdlle. Nilsson at the other; while in 
Dinorah the character of the heroine was represented at Covent 
Garden by Madame Patti, and at Drury Lane by Malle. Ilma di 
Murska. About the rest we should very much like to be informed 
who cared a rush. ‘True, genuine amateurs may urge that 
Mdlle. ‘Lietjens, the Donna Anna of Covent Garden, was far 
preferable to the Donna Anna at Drury Lane; that M. Faure, 
the Don Giovanni of Drury Lane, was just as decidedly prefer- 
able to the Don Giovanni at Covent Garden; that of the two 
Leporellos, Signor Castelli, of Drury Lane, was the most endur. 
able—and so on. In Meyerbeer’s pastoral opera, genuine amateurg 
might also insist that while the representative of Dinorah 
at one theatre was quite as good as the representative of 
Dinorah at the other, the Hoel and Corentino of Drury Lane (Mr. 
Santley and Signor Gardoni) were incomparably better than the 
Hoel and Corentino of Covent Garden (Signor Graziani and 
Marino). But what follows ?—what follows, even when it is added 
that the orchestra of one theatre surpasses the orchestra at the 
other, and that while the chorus at either house is good, at neither 
house, up to this moment, with rare exceptions, have the choruses 





a any work of importance been sung as those who pay high 
prices for musical performances have a fair right to expect? It 
follows simply this :—that the operatic public, talk about it as we 
may, cares for nothing else than the “ prima donna” immediately 
in vogue. Probably once at the theatre, no matter how attracted 
there, they may feel gratified with what they had never wasted a 
thought upon in advance—a good “ ensemble”; but to think that 
the promise of ever so good an ensemble would of itself bring 
them to the theatre is to waste speculation upon chimeras. Does 
Patti sing?—does Nilsson ?—does Nilsson sing?—does Patti? 
There is the whole argument in a nutshell. It is a state of things 
that leaves no hope of art-progress ; but to shut one’s eyes to it 
would be to do what is fabled of the ostrich. 

With these convictions let us honestly avow that the success of 
Don Giovanni not long since at Drury Lane Theatre was in a very 
large measure attributable to the Donna Elvira of Mdlle. Nilsson. 
At the same time we must admit that no more perfect embodiment 
of a character held by Germans as the principal feature of Don 
Giovanni, though not so held by Italian singers, it would be im- 
possible to imagine. Had we never seen the Swedish lady in any 
other part, we should at once, and without hesitation, have accorded 
her the rare gift of genius. Those who have read Hoffman's 
dream of an ideal performance of Don Giovanni will best be able 
to appreciate the Elvira of Mdlle. Nilsson. Nevertheless, Elvira 
is not the whole Don Giovanni—far from it. 


a Oe 
BEETHOVEN AT BIRMINGHAM. 


IVINES assure us that a death-bed repentance, while of 
possibly doubtful efficacy, is better than no repentance at 
all. The rule holds good in all things, and ‘Better late than 
never ” is the popular form of its expression. We suppose, there- 
fore, our duty is to congratulate the Birmingham Festival 
Committee on having tardily recognized the existence of Beethoven. 
Will it be credited that, as originally settled, their programme 
contained not one piece by the greatest of all musicians? The 
thing seems impossible, yet so it was; and, even now, the Com- 
mittee do not appear to be aware that the present year is the 
centenary of Beethoven's birth. By giving up half a programme 
to his works they have simply paid ordinary homage ; by doing 
no more they fail to redeem their Festival from the charge of 
slighting an opportunity that can come but once in a century. 
We must, however, be thankful for the Committee's second 
thoughts, so far as they go; and we gladly reproduce an article 
from the Birmingham Daily Post which gives the latest particu- 
lars on this matter, as well as on others connected with the 
Festival :— 

“ Though the definitive scheme of performance for the forthcoming 
Birmingham Festival, which appears for the first time in our advertising 
columns to-day, may not satisfy every requirement of the fastidious critic 
and connoisseur, it assuredly is not deficient in the elements of popu- 
larity. In many points it is still doubtless susceptible of improvement, but 
the changes it already embodies go far to meet, at all events, the more 
obvious objections suggested by the first rough draft of the prozramme. 
Among these strictures it will be remembered, the most general, if not 
the best founded, was that called forth by the entire absence from the 
scheme of any work of Beethoven. ‘Ihe omission of the name of the 
greatest of all composers from a professedly classical programme would 
be a grave error under any circumstances; on the centenary of his 
birth it would have been simply unpardonable. We are therefore 
glad to learn that the committee entrusted with the arrangement of 
the performances have so far modified their plans as to reserve at least 
half a concert for the exclusive music’of Beethoven. According to the 
revised scheme, now published, the whole of the second part of the 
second evening’s concert will be devoted to selections exclusively from 
the works of this composer, not forgetting, of course, his incomparable 
Fidelio; and, on other evenings, occasional pieces ly the same master 
hand—notably the great concerto for pianoforte in E flat, will serve to 
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show that, with all heradmiration of Handel and Mendelssohn, Birming- 
ham is not forgetful of Beethoven. Another satisfactory feature of the 
definite scheme is the association with Mr. Benedict's new oratorio, 
on the Friday morning, of Mozart’s sublime Requiem, which, whatever 
the scruples of historians, no criticism or controvery can shake in the 
estimation of music-lovers. On the Wednesday evening which 
witnesses the production of Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s promised symphony, 
we are to have also a new choral ode, composed expressly for this 
Festival by Dr. Stewart; so that, with Mr. Benedict’s oratorio, and 
the cantatas of Mr. Barnett and Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, there will be no 
less than five absolute novelties produced at this Festival. In view 
of this fact, it would be unreasonable to complain of the reproduction 
of such familiar works as the &lijah, Messiah, Samson, and Naaman, 
at other stages of the Festival. If these celebrations are to be finan- 
cially productive as well as musically eminent, they must always 
comprise a sufficient admixture of old standard music to appeal to the 
sympathies of the masses, and we do not think that the scheme under 
notice errs through excess in this direction. With respect to the 
artists, upon whom depends, even more, perhaps, than 
upon the selections, the pecuniary success of the Festival, it will 
be seen that in spite of the absence of some of the most 
brilliant vocal stars of the hour, the Committee have managed to form 
a very respectable constellation of talent. Considering the unavoidable 
defection of Nilsson, Patti, Lucca, Sessi, and Mongini, whom prior 
engagements or demands too exorbitant even for the means of the 
Birmingham Festival managers, have shut out for the time, it is grati- 
fying to find that the provision made for the execution of the solo vocal 
music is in all respects of the completest and most satisfactory kind. 
In particular, the department of sacred music, which must always con- 
stitute the staple and spécialité of these meetings, will be found strongly 
officered. As soprani there will be Tietjens, Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Edith Wynne, and Ilma di Murska, and as contralti, Mdme. Patey 
and Mdlle. Drasdil. The tenors will be Messrs. Sims Reeves, Vernon 
Rigby, and Cummings; and the bass parts could not well be in better 
hands than those of Santley and Foli. Instrumental music, also, will 
be worthily represented by Madame Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton, 
and with our townsman, Mr. Stimpson, organist, and Sir Michael Costa 
as conductor, every condition of executive excellence would seem to be 
secured. It is to be hoped that foreign discords will not interfere with 
the interests of this feast of harmony, and there will then be nothing 
either to fear or wish for, in connection with the thirtieth celebration 
of the Birmingham Musical Festival. 


With regard to everything but Beethoven the scheme of the 
Festival, as now decided, is a worthy one, and we have only to 
echo the desire of our excellent midland contemporary, that 
nothing may occur to mar the success of a gathering which is one 
of the few things in connection with art giving fair occasion for 
English pride. 

ee 

yl question of the advantages accruing to the public from com- 

petition between two Italian operahouses has now been nearly 
a quarter of a century in solution, That, as far as the public 
interest is concerned, two Italian operas are better than one, will 
hardly be denied. Whether two can simultaneously flourish so as 
to leave a chance of fair profit for the rival speculators is, however, 
& question apart, a question into a discussion of which we are not 
disposed to enter. Some incline to think that if by mutual agree- 
ment it was understood that at one theatre a certain class of opera 
should be exclusively represented and at the other theatre another 
class of opera, both might pay. But that is a kind of Utopia which 
there seems very little chance of realizing. The idea would be to 
separate the opera-classic, so called, from the opera- popular, so- 
called ; a good idea enough, if any method of carrying it out could 
be devised. Unfortunately, there are obstacles in the way, almost 
insurmountable. Among the operas “classic” are some of the 
most constantly attractive. As an instance, we may cite Don 
Giovanni, which, the Barbiere of Rossini not excepted, is undoubt- 
edly the most popular opera ever composed. Both houses would, 
of course, lay claim to Don Giovanni—the one because it is 
‘‘classic” the other because it is ‘ popular,” and neither would 
be likely to yield the point. Some argue that if there be two 
houses, one should be for opera, not necessarily always English, 





but necessarily in the English language. Some think London 
cannot support two, under any conditions. For our own parts, 
until better operas than our modern operas, foreign and national, 
are composed, we prefer sticking to the past, and reviving old 
masterpieces, as the best antidote to Wagnerism. 
—o— 
HE Musical Civil Service Society suggests reflections. What 
would the servants of Government think if musicians were 
to set up with the notion of doing amateurs’ work in the 
Civil departments? A great hero was asked if he could play 
the fiddle—he answered—‘‘ No; but I can take (or build) a city.” 
If Joseph Joachim were asked, could he build (or take) a 
city, he might answer—‘‘ No; but I can play the fiddle.” A 
Joachim, in truth, is even rarer than a Themistocles. Let ‘each, 
then, keep to his business—Ne sutor, &c. Of course, what 
amateurs may like to do for their own amusement is their own 
affair ; but when they invite the outside public and the press they 
do infinite harm. If they are really such good musicians, then let 
them stick to music as a profession. If not, every performance 
to which they invite the public takes bread out of the mouths of 
professional musicians. An evening spent at a Civil Society’s 
concert might be spent in listening to Medea at the opera, or to 
a Monday Popular Concert at St. James's Hall, or toa Phil- 
harmonic Concert. More than this—-the Civil Service Musical 
Society invites public subscriptions, Amateur work is never good 
work when it pushes aside the real professional labourers, 
_—_ ie 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

IL existe au foyer du Théatre Francais 4 Paris une société 
secréte, formée par les artistes, et qui s'appelle La Société des 
Sauveurs. Voci son but:—Quand un facheux, un importun, un 
“ yaseur” (comme on dit), s'empare d'un des membres, le tient 
par le bouton de son habit, prolonge trop longtemps Ja conversation 
—le rase enfin—un autre membre accourt au secours de la victime, 
et par une diversion soudaine, plus ou moins adroite, plus ou 
moins habile, la degage de l’etreinte de son persécuteur. —Which 
reminds us, by the way of poor Albert Smith’s device :— 

© Sandy Hill, tend us pour mill?” 
—at the best of all defunct convivial clubs, the never to be for- 
gotten, never to be revived, or, at any rate, never to be equalled 
FIELDING. 





In the earlier part of the season that learned and able pro- 
fessor, Herr Ernst Pauer, who not only ‘‘ transcribes” good music 
for the pianoforte (instance, Bach’s splendid Chaconne, with varia- 
tions), but writes good music himself, gave a very interesti 
concert. (This in answer to a correspondent, who signs himself 
‘« Erasmus Beetle.”) Herr Pauer is at present on the Continent ; 
but, the war being adverse to his projects, he will speedily return 
with his family to England. 


Jupaine from the small amount of enterprise exhibited at the 
Royal Italian Opera this season, one would be led to conclude that 
the greater the number of conductors, the fewer the novelties we 
have a right to expect. A correspondent (Mr. Pontifix Fouracres) 
suggests that “it is a question worth considering, how many 
conductors it would require to cause a theatre to shut up. 





In spite of adverse prophecy and unforseen mishaps, the Ttalian 
Opera at Drury Lane Theatre has been carried on with vigour and 
a fair amount of success. Whether it has been a profitable specu- 
lation we have no means of deciding, but, if keeping faith with 
the public means anything, that it has been a legitimate one must 
be admitted. A retrospective glance at the prospectus (issued last 
March), will suffice to show this. Though every promise has not 
been fulfilled to the letter, more than is usually done in this way 
has certainly been done. Our chief regret is the non-introduction 
of Cherubini’s Deux Journées, 
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Ir is stated positively in circles where the fact would be likely 
to be known that Messrs. Gye and Mapleson have dissolved part- 
nership, and that once more Mr. Gye reigns alone at the Royal 
Italian Opera. There is another rumour to the purport that Mr. 
Mapleson goes to the new Her Majesty's Theatre, with the consent 
and approval of Karl Dudley. Qui vivra verra. 


Last season the attractions of the Row were increased by the 
practising of a military band close to the ride. Why not more 
frequently? The band must rehearse somewhere, and Mr. 
Godfrey's waltzes would not suffer in the opinion of equestrians 
by being heard previous to a ball or a flower-show. We would 
not suggest music if the men were worked as hard as just now. 
‘The amount of exertion which popular bands have to undergo is 
equal to the fatigue duties of young ladies, for whose pleasure 
they more or less perform. It is no joke to play upon a huge 
brazen funnel, nearly as big as the chimney of a steamer, under a 
hot sun; and we would not provoke further cruelty towards the 
players. If their practices could be regularly conducted there, 
however, a fayour would be conferred on visitors who like to listen 
to as well as to see pleasant things. 





Tue definitive ‘‘ scheme” of the forthcoming musical festival, 
to be held in Birmingham on the 30th and Sist of August and 
1st and 2nd of September, has been published. Its leading 
features are indentical with those of the preliminary programme 
already noticed, but some of the minor arrangements are modified 
and others are entirely new. The principal artists will be as 
follows:—V ocalists — Malle. Tietjens, Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Miss Edith Wynne, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Madame 
Patey, Mdlle. Drasdil, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Vernon Rigby, W. 
H. Cummings, Santley, and Signor Foli. Instrumentalists :— 
Madame Arabella Goddard, M. Sainton, and Mr. Stimpson. The 
festival will open on ‘Tuesday morning with a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah. The other morning performances will be 
Costa's Naaman on Wednesday, the Messiah on Thursday, Bene- 
dict’s new oratorio, St. Peter, composed expressly for this festival, 
and a miscellaneous selection. Un Wednesday evening, a new 
instrumental work by Mr. A. S. Sullivan, and a choral ode by 
Dr. Stewart, both composed for this festival, followed by a 
selection from the works of Beethoven; on ‘Thursday evening, a 
new cantata, Nala and Damayanti, composed for this festival by 
Ferdinand Hiller, and a miscellaneous selection ; on Friday, Dr. 
evening Handel's Samson. The president is the Ear] of Bradford ; 
the conductor, Sir. Michael Costa. 


SEVERAL of our contemporaries have called attention to the 
supposed fact that Mdlle, Nilsson receives £150 a night, and 
argue that if operatic speculations do not answer it is to be ex- 

lained by the high salaries paid to prima donnas. Whether 

dile. Nilsson does receive £150 a night, we cannot say; nor 
have we any information as to whether Jate operatic speculations 
in England have proved successful. But of this we are certain, 
that Mdlle. Nilsson’s nights at Drury Lane, like Mdme. Patti's at 
Covent Garden, have been profitable ; and that if money has been 
lost, it has been on off-nights, when Mdme. Patti and Malle. 
Nilsson, have not sung. If a prima donna receives £200 a night 
(which an indignant public will be glad to hear is still above the 
average), what does that matter to the director if on the nights 
when she sings he lets twenty-five pound boxes and a hundred 
guinea stalls, which would otherwise remain unoccupied? He 
gains five pounds a night by the transaction. But prima donnas 
do not receive £200 a night or anything like it. The fact is (as 
the musical writer of the Times pointed out the other day) that, 
instead of the two representations a week, though enough for 
the public five-and-twenty years ago, they are now tempted with 
ten, and resist the temptation.—Pall Mall Gazette 


On reading the accounts of the magnificent scenery expressly 
stipulated for, by Herr Wagner for his Walkiire, one is tempted 
t» inquire how a composer who is never tired of inveighing against 
the dc praved and sensual character of modern operatic represen- 
tations, and of proclaiming his own idealist expositions, should 
condeecend to rest his chances of success on the splendour of 





decorative accessories. When the Lheingold was about to be 
produced last year Herr Wagner put off the first representation 
for some considerable time on the ground that the scenery was in- 
sufficient ; and in fact, the scenery, when the opera was brought 
out was worthy of a Porte St Martin féerie, or a Drury Lane 
pantomine. It cannot be said that the musical element was ne- 
glected in the Iheingold, for a series of curiously contrived tableux 
were exhibited to a musical accompaniment which lasted four hours. 
This “ prologue,” as Herr Wagner called it, was divided into four 
acts ; but the acts were separated by dioramic effects, during which 
the music was carried on without repose, without even such breaks as 
are interposed between the movements of symphonies- We can 
understand that an opera by Herr Wagner would be very trying 
without scenery, but before he can be said to have obtained success 
as a composer he ought to be tested even as that object of his 
scorn Rossini, even as the scarcely to be named Donizetti—by 
having one work performed in which the scenery will be as gorgeous 
as that of J/ Barbiere, the costumes as picturesque as those of Don 
Pasquale. Meyerbeer, taunted with the important part assigned in his 
works to mise-en-scene replied by composing Dinorah, one of the 
most charming operas in existence. Der Fliegende Hollinder (or 
The Damned Dutchman) is not a true Wagnerian work, or no 
manager unsupported by a subvention would bring it out. It is 
written in the first manner of Wagner ; whereas he is now in his 
third or fourth—new developments being visible, it is said, in each 
of his last two operas, Rheingold and Walkiire. It is remarkable 
that in experimenting with Herr Wagner managers have thought 
expedient to ‘try back.” After Tannhiiuser (1845) no one could 
be found rash enough to make a more advanced demonstration with 
Rheingold (1869). ‘The director of the Théitre Lyrique, a confirmed 
Wagnerist, would not risk Lohengrin (1850) ; he preferred to go 
back to Rienzi (1842), the first of Herr Wagner's operas; and 
now the manager of Drury Lane, instead of Tannhduser, contents 
himself with Der Fliegende Holldinder—Herr Wagner's second 
opera, produced immediately after Rienzi, at Dresden, in 1842, 
when the composer was under the influence of Weber. 


WE have elsewhere recorded the congratulatory vote to M° 
Ambroise ‘Thomas, passed by the Commission du Conservatoire, 


with reference to the success of Mignon in London. At the next 
meeting, the minutes being read, which stated that the vote was 
unanimous, the following scene took place :— 


M, Azevrpo.—‘* Nearly unanimous, if you please, Mr. Chairman. I 
was present and did not vote.” 

M. Prevost.—“ Then it is necessary to say unanimously, less one 
voice,” 

M. AzeveDo.—* J am perfectly satisfied.” 

M. Prevost.—* 1 know that you have that sort of courage.” 

Enter M. Thomas, the members of the Commision—less M. Azevedo 
—forming round the composer a “ gracious group.” M. Azevedo 
remains apart—with his courage. 





Herr Franz Enxer, Musical Director-General, Pesth, lately wrote 
to Herr R. Wagner, requesting the latter to let him have, for the 
approaching performances of Tannhduser here, the new scenes written 
for that opera in Paris. In reply, Herr R. Wagner wrote to say that, 
though he would not let either Berlin or Vienna have the new scenes 
(Poor Berlin ! poor Vienna!) he was nct averse to letting certain other 
theatres have them, provided he himself got them up, because other- 
wise he would not answer for their having their proper effect! Peste! 
or rather: Pesth! 

Mpi.r. Miyste Hauck is definitively re-engaged at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, for seven months (commencing on the Ist Sep- 
tember next, and terminating at the end of March, 1871). She is to 
appear six times a month.—The “ Schubertbund ” has published an 
address requesting composers of all countries to compete for the prizes 
offered by the Society for the best choruses for male voices, The 
following are the conditions :—1. The choruses sent in must be treated 
in a noble style, and written either for voices alone, or, at most, with 
a pianoforte accompaniment, 2. The compositions which carry off the 
prize will remain the property of the composers. The Schubertbund 
reserves, however, the right of first performance, 3. All packets and 
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letters must be prepaid and sealed. On the outside of the composition, 
as well as of the sealed envelope containing the name and address of 
the sender, there must be the same motto. 4. Nothing can be received 
after the last day of August, 1870. The announcement of which 
compositions have won the prize will be made at the end of 
September, 1870. ‘The unsuccessful compositions will be remitted, 
together with the unopened envelopes, to the senders, on reception of 
the motto, and an address. Choruses not reclaimed become, on the 
expiration of a twelve-month, the property of the Schubertbund, and 
will be deposited in its archives. 5. All communications must be 
addressed; An die K, K. Hofmusikalien-Handlung, Karl Haslinger 
(Graben) in Wien. (Zu Handen des Schubertbundes).—By the way, 
the two prizes are ten and five ducats respectively. Poor Schubert! 
What a pity they were not offered during his lifetime. He might 
have gained one of them, and such an amount (even though the 
smaller one of five ducats), might have enabled him, if not to live in 
luxury, at any rate to be respectably buried ! 

Tue “ model” performances of Herr R. Wagner’s operas at Weimar 
concluded with Die Meistersinger. In this instance, as in every other, 
there is, of course, the usual pleasing unauimity of opinion. The 
Wagnerites are in ecstasies; but a large majority of the general 
public are far from being so greatly edified. The Duke—pardon: the 
Grand Duke—is among the Ecstatics. He has created the Intendant, 
Baron von Loén, Intendant-General, with the title of “ Excellency ” 
(but no increase of pay!) To Mad. Mallinger, Herren Niemann and 
Nauchbaur, he has given the Gold Medal for Art and Science, while 
on Herr Niemann he has bestowed, in addition, the Order of the 
White Falcon. Four Gold Medals, and the Order of the White 
Falcon! and from a potentate whose entire dominions contain only 
about two-hundred thousand inhabitants! This is generous in the 
extreme! It is, too, a very clever method of making a petty prince 
look like a real sovereign. 

—~o—— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mo.tr. Maraitpe Marrty’s concert took place last week. St 
George’s Hall was well filled with the friends of the clever bénéficiaire 
who displayed her abilities in Schubert’s grand trio in B flat, as well as 
in Mozart's duet for two pianofortes, Mdlle. Mathilde Martin also gra- 
tified her audience with a performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Capriccio 
Brillante,” Schumann’s “ Warum,” and Liszt’s “Fantasie Dramatique” 
on Lucia di Lammermoor. Several artists of distinction assisted, and 
contributed to the success of the concert. Signor Piatti played a 
Romance sans Paroles in his usual finished style, and Herr Straus in a 
Polonaise by Meyerbeer, was heard to equal advantage. Mdlle. Martin 
was warmly es after her performances, and had repeatedly to 
acknowledge the compliments paid her. 

Tue annual concert of Madame Montserrat took place on Tuesday 
evening week, and was. well attended. Madame Montserrat’s perfor- 
mances were confined to the rendering of three vocal pieces, but these 
were sufficiently varied in style to display her talents to advantage. 
Beethoven's aria, “ Per pieta,” was sung with much taste and refine- 
ment. A new song by Mr. G. W. Martin, entitled “ Sweet Lady 
Corisande,” was done full justice to and Signor Rindegger’s “ Peace- 
fully slumber” was no less effectively rendered. Madame Montserrat 
was encored in ‘Sweet Corisande,” and greatly applauded after each 
of her other displays. Miss Clara Doria sang Donizetti’s “ Come inno- 
cente Giovanne,” and joined her sister, Miss Rosamond Doria, in F'ran- 
cesco Berger’s duet, “« Warning Echoes.” Herr Deck’s voice was heard to 
advantage in Meyerheer’s ‘Le Moine,” and in a duet with Madame 
Deck. A Signor Scuderi appeared as violinist, and executed a romanza 
of his own composition, as well as a scherzo, by Nicosia. The latter was 
redemanded. The other artists were Misses Seagrave and Sydney, 
Messrs. Stedman, Lehmeyer, Chadeau Lane, and Albert. ‘The accom- 
panists were MM. Vastetti, H. Parker, and Francesco Berger. 

Mr. Lanspowne Corre i gave his fourteenth and concluding concert 
for the season, at the Store Street Hall, to an overflowing audience. 
The vocal bsp opened with Henry Smart’s trio, “ Queen of the 
Night,” well sung by the Misses A. Lyndhurst, F, d’Elise, and Mr. 
W.C, Bell. ‘he same vocalists also gave Macfarren’s “ ‘I'roubadour.” 

Rivoldi sang a waltz aria by Arditi, the song of “ Truth and 
” and some Scotch and Irish ballads, being encoredin all. Mr. 
W. C, Bell, in “ The War Cry ” was also encored. Madame Bernard, 
Messrs, F’, and Newton Stringer, pupils of Mr. Cottell, made 
their first appearance as vocalists at this concert with success. Miss 


Ellen Jarman gained much applause by her performance of a new valse 
de salon by Mr. Frederick Lawson, entitled, « The Alexandra.” Master 
Surtees-Corne, Miss Laura Vinette, Madame de Barry, and Mr. C, 
Weber, also performed a solo on the pianoforte. A young Italian 
violinist, Signor Scuderi, gave two solos, gaining much applause. 
Messrs. Cottell, Weber, and Ramsay were accompanists. 
iii 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

With regard to the benefit of Mdlle. ‘Tietjens on Monday, we can do 
little more than express our regret that so accomplished an artist did 
not appear in a character worthy of her powers. Whatever the fame of 
Lverezia Borgia in the past, there is no doubt that at present utterly 
inadequate, often frivolous, music is a hindrance, rather than a help, 
to all concerned in its performance—more than all to the terrible 
woman by whose name the work is known. That Mdlle. Tietjens 
made a great impression under such circumstances proves—if proof 
were needed—the legitimacy of her claim to ravk as successor and 
representative of the great dramatic sopranos familiar to the present 
generation of opera-goers only by name. It also justified her choice 
in the face of Medea and Leonora. To profoundly move an audience 
as the heroine of Cherubini or Beethoven is, after all, a less remarkable 
achievement than to attain the same end as Lucrezia Borgia. In the 
former case the composer helps tie artists; in tre latter there is, to 
put it mildly, no such alliance. We are not called upon to minutely 
discuss a performance so familiar. Enough that Mdile. Tietjens re- 
asserted her great power both as singer and actress; that she was 
received with enthusiasm; and that the audience took every oppor- 
tunity of honouring the artists—and themselves—by applause and 
recalls genuine beyond dispute. Mdlle. Scalchi (Maffio), Signor 
Naudin (Gennaro), and Signor Graziani (Il Duca) filled their accus- 
tomed parts in the accustomed manner, and the performance generally 
was open to slight reproach. 

After a four years’ disappearance L’Ftoile du Nord rose again on 
Tuesday, to the gratification of all who admire an elaborate spec- 
tacle and Madame Patti. We keep within bounds when we say 
that the mise-en-scéne and the prima donna divided between them all 
the attention of the audience, if we may not assert that for one or 
both the opera was revived. To discuss now the musical claims of 
Meyerbeer’s work would be superfluous. Its comparative neglect speaks 
with sufficient eloquence on this head—with an eloquence, moreover, 
we are not at all inclined to gainsay. But, were the music less attrac- 
tive than it is, and the drama less crowded with characters in which one 
cannot feel the smallest interest, such a performance as Madame Patti's 
Catterina and such a spectacle as that Mr. Llarris puts on the stage 
would justify the occasional revival of 1’ Etoile du Nord. True, the 
last act only gives Madame Patti full scope for the display of her 
genius ; true, also, that the last act is, from a spectacular point of view, 
an anti-climax, but, spite of these drawbacks, Meyerbeer’s opera may 
well claim attention from those who profess to know a good thing when 
they see it. There were many such among Tuesday's audience, if we 
may judge by the applause that followed Madame Patti fron beginning 
to end—and by the vociferous call for Mr. Harris after the finale of 
Act 2—a finale which, for stage effect, has rarely been equalled, In 
the last act Madame Patti obtained another of her special triumphs, 
singing the whole scena and acting throughout the elaborate experi- 
ments made to restore Catterina’s reason in a manner nothing short of 
perfect. How the accomplished artist was applauded and recalled to be 
applauded again, we need not explain. Having praised Madame Patti 
and the mise-en-scéne, there is little more to say. Mdlle, Madigan 
(Prascovia), Mdlle. Olma (Echimona), and Mdile. Baumeister (Natalia), 
will, we hope, do better next time. Signor Cotogni was not successful 
as Pietro, though he obtained an encore for “ O lieti di,” as did Signor 
Naudin (Panilowitz) for ‘“ Disperso il crin.” The minor characters 
were represented in a style not at all remarkable, and the performance 
as a whole fell short of what we hope and believe it will be this evening 
—the last night of the season. 

eiaslilin 
BEETHOVEN IN BAD COMPANY. 


There has been a “ Beethoven Festival ” at New York, in which the majestic 
music of the mighty master seems to have been set off by infer-mezzi of Uffen- 
bachian and Nigger melody with a daring defiance of high-art purism and 
propriety, which, however John Bull is bold enough to venture upon. Among 
these lively interludes was included (according to one report) the singing of a 
song from La Grande Duchesse, by Mrs Howard Paul, “ in character.” 

We do not wonder that the lady should have written to contradict this report. 
We call special attention to the passage of her contradiction in which she de- 
clares “that no song or piece was given ‘in character’ by any artist en- 
gaged.” We should think this in the highest degree probable. The whole 
festival seems to have been “ out of character,” alike in the case of the execu- 





tants and the audience. Puned. 
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ON MATTERS OPERATIC. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.” 

Str,—There has been a great deal of talk about artists transferring their 
services from one theatre to another. Why should they not if it suits their 
interests 2. Artists, like other human beings, act with, or just as likely without, 
motive. They may sigh for change. As a manager of a theatre re-engages or 
leaves artists out of his future combinations, so are artists at liberty to carry their 
servicea wherever interest or caprice may prompt. In a degree, what took 
place in the year 1847, when the Royal Italian Opera first opened at Covent 
Garden, was repeated in the year 1870. If the public attach any value to 
operatic performances, they could hardly have been satisfied with the amalga- 
mation of 1869. In the only new production of the season—Hamlet—the 
part of the Queen was played by Madame Sinico, who, clever as she is, was 
in no way adapted for such a part. That Malle. Tietjens should have played 
it last season has been proved by her performance of it this season. The 
object to be obtained by combining the two managements was, in fact, merely 
announced in the prospectus. Like an army on paper, it existed nowhere 
else. One may readily understand that in a theatre there is not space for a 
galaxy of “stars.” The most skilful would be unable to avoid collisions. 
One ‘‘star’’ must inevitably destroy the other ‘‘ star ’—which being the case: 
the other “star” naturally endeavours to escape annihilation. Whatever the 
watchword of the manager, “‘ separation ” is pretty sure to be the watchword of 
the “star.” Among the reasons for this may be the very limited number of 
operas which the public care to hear. The order is, we may presume, to leave 
the wherewithal for the enormous outlay attendant upon combinations (as 
powerful “ easts” are understood by the patrons of the drama). Less attention 
was paid this year than formerly to mise-en-sceéne. Zamlet was given at 
the Opéra in Paris with gorgeous stage accessories, and had that work been 
produced a few years ago at the Royal Italian Opera an equally lavish outlay 
would have been expended upon it. That the mise-en-scéne at Covent Garden 
was sufficient cannot fairly be denied; but that it was vastly inferior in splen- 
dour to previous undertakings at. Covent Garden is unquestionable. That 
the experiment of doubling the staff throughout the establishment would be 
curious has been hinted. The experiment of two oonductors was a failure 
from the first. Fewer novelties than usual were produced, and less excellence 
was remarked in the performances—notably in the orchestra. Once the pride 
of the Royal Italian Opera, and undoubtedly the finest orchestra in Europe; 
if the materiel or the major-part of it be there still, for some cause or 
other the Covent Garden band is no longer the ‘ unrivalled.” It has before 
been stated that after the departure of nearly the whole of the company known 
as that of ‘Her Majesty's Theatre,” nearly all those who had been even 
left out from the Covent Garden prospectus of 1869 re-appeared in the 
Covent Garden prospectus of 1870—Sir M. Costa being a notable exception ; 
and yet, up to the end of the season, the répertoire, allowing for one remark- 
able addition (Zsmeralda !) and for one transplantation (Medea), has remained 

identically the same. Stmon Har. 


comment ieeamened 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


The Morning Post speaks thus of a recent performance at Covent 
Garden :— 

‘*Madame Pauline Lucca, for whose benefit the performance was given on 
Thursday night, appeared for the first time as Zerlina in Don Giovanni, and 
not only did she sing the music in the most elegant style, but also acted in a 
manner which showed her great aptitude for discovering and delivering points 
apart from the conventional and usual method of treating the part. Her sing- 
ing and acting in the duet ‘La ci darem’ was most exquisite, and won the 
most enthusiastic applause from a very large and delighted audience; and the 
archness of her action, and the expressive manner of her singing ‘ Batti, batti,’ 
was one of the greatest triumphs made by her during the performance. ‘The 
applause was frequent and enthusiastic, the recalls and encores were many and 
well deserved, and the numerous bouquets which she received testified in a 
great degree to the high estimation in which the great tulents of Madame 
Pauline Lucca are held. The other characters in the opera were, on the whole, 
well sustained; the Donna Anna of Malle. Tietjens was in no case below 
any of her former representations of the part, but, on the contrary, was 
equal, if not superior. Mdlle. Vanzini sang very effectively as 
Elvira, gaining great favour for her version of ‘ Mi tradi,’ and in other re- 
spects also she sang the music very fairly. Signor Tagliafico’s Masetto is a 
very chver piece of acting and Signor Capponi was an excellent Commen- 
datore. The Don Giovanni of Signor Graziani, although tolerably well known, 
is scarcely so well known as it deserves to be, for it is exceedingly fine dra- 





matically, and most excellent lyrically. The character of Don Ottavio was 
taken by Signor Mario, who omitted ‘ Della sua pace,’ and sang ‘ II mio tesoro’ 
in his most winning manner, in a transposed key. and the character of Lepo- 
rello was taken by Signor Ciampi with great success. The band in many 
places was made of more importance than the voices in the accompaniments, 
and the chorus was in more than one place exceedingly unsteady. But of all the 
accessories not actually necessary to a proper performance of the opera, yet 
when well done forming no inconsiderable attraction, the introduced dance 
might have been well spared; for nothing more slovenly than the manner in 
which the minuet was done can possibly be conceived. The future omission of 
such a perfunctory performance might give time for the introduction of the 
chorus which Mozart has furnished to conclude the opera, and save it from the 
reproach of anti-climax of the usual manner of ending the opera ; the demons 
and blue fire generally failing to impress an audience with any idea of 
sublimity.” 


— 


HOW TO SOLVE IT. 
(From the “ Liverpool Porcupine.”’) 


Porcupine, with that preternatural fact and sagacity which distinguish 
everything he does, has at last resolved on proposing a plan for solving the 
‘Spanish difficulty,” saving Europe from the horrors of war, pleasing every- 
body, and offending nobody. In short, Porcupine proposes as the next 
King of Spain, Michael William Balfe, the famous composer of the Rose of 

lastile, 

Balfe’s claims to the throne of Spain may be thus briefly summarized. He 
is the father-in-law of the Duke de Frais, who is the proudest and richest 
grandee of Spain, and the representative of one of the oldest and most historical 
noble families of the Peninsula. Then, again, Balfe is a good Catholic, and 
yet not a bigot, so he will satisfy all parties on the score of religion, for even 
in his honoured retirement in England, he resides at Walney Abbey, and is as 
jolly as one of the monks of old. Balfe is old enough to satisfy future 
aspirants to the Spanish crown, and yet hearty enough to enjoy for years 
otium cum dignitate. He is quite as much a gentleman by birth, education, 
and worldly experience as the King of Prussia or Napoleon III. Like the 
latter sovereign, he has lived and travelled in all parts of Europe and America, 
he is familiar with “ life’’ in all phases, and is thoroughly cosmopolitan in 
his tastes and ideas. In fact, where can you find a man more popular, or who 
enjoys and merits a more wide-spread reputation, than our Balfe ? 

In conclusion, Balfe is instinctively partial to harmony, and his brilliant 
career as a composer, is a proof of his peculiar fitness for ruling over a 
distracted country like Spain. Only give him a good salary and no bother, 
and we defy Prim or Napoleon III. to find a more suitable sovereign for Spain. 
Porcupine therefore nominates him for the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and cries with confidence and pride—" Viva Balfo J., Re de Espana.” 


o-—— 
MISS CLARA LOUISA KELLOGG. 


From every enterprise, whether resulting in success or failure, some notice- 
able fact is always evolved, important to the individual, to the many or to both ; 
so after the thunder of the cannons, the crash of the anvils and the surge of 
the grand tonal wave from thousands of voices and instruments assisting at the 
late grand musical jubilee, this fact stands forward prominently, that Miss Clara 
Louisa Kellogg was the unchallenged success and the crowning glory of the 
festival week. This young songstress, born in our midst and educated at home, 
with no foreign influence to win her from a loving allegiance to her native 
country, has steadily worked her way to the highest position in the operatic art 
—a position which she has maintained here against all opposition and in London 
against the great artists who flock to that city during the fashionable season. 

The musical quidnuncs who settle facts in art with wonderful precision, long 
since decided, beyond dispute, that only grand dramatic voices could fill buildings 
of the magnitude of the Music Hall and Coliseum, of Boston, and the Rink, of 
this city. It was clear, then, that Miss Kellogg could not be heard in that 
large building in Third Avenue, put up for various purposes. ‘Those who had 
cut their wisdom teeth said so, and so it must be. But American pluck was 
equal at least to the trial, and Miss Kellogg stood before some thousands of 
people and sent her voice forth, without effort, just as it was formed in her 
wonderful throat, to search out the farthest ends of the building. Bright, clear 
and pure, now flowing and throbbing, now brilliant and sobbing,” taking its in- 
flections from the changeful sentiments of the music, it rose dominant and 
pervading over chorus and orchestra, just as the song of the skylark in mid air 
seems to burst from every quarter of the heavens, flooding space with boundless 
wealth of the divinest melody. A result so utterly unexpected, while it con- 
founded the knowing ones, proved that, in the purity of production and not in 
immense volume, rests the secret of the carrying power of the voice. 

The brilliant reception given to Miss Kellogg and the elegant audiences which 
marked the days of her performance point her out as the dominant attraction 
and as the one great and legitimate success of the great musical jubilee. Miss 
Kellogg is the acknowledged American representative of Italian Opera, asking 
no consideration for her birth, but competing on a level with the best foreign 


* See * The Falls of Lodore” passim, 
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artists. - For several years she-has been the salvation of that mismanaged and 
bankrupt institution, and her good work has always been done at a pecuniary 
sacrifice. She has now assumed the leadership of the concert-room, and will 
in the fall take her stand in the highest class of classical music, which has 
now no single interpreter in America. Miss Kellogg will have then but one 
more duty to pay to the American people—namely, to sing in opera in their 
own language. She will then be traly the representative American singer, and 
fame and wealth will flow in upon her whom the people will delight to 
honour—New York Herald. 
eee) ee 


WAIFS, 


The professors connected with the Royal Academy of Music pre- 
sented, on Saturday last, a congratulatory address to the Principal, Dr. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, on the honour lately conferred on Art, through 
him, by the University of Oxford. 


Mr. Benedict has been at Birmingham, superintending the choral 
rehearsals of his oratorio, St. Peter. 


What do quacks live upon? Geese.—Sipey Ham. 


Malle. Sessi returns to Paris immediately. She is expected to appear 
at the Italiens next season. 


Satisfied with the success of his new opera, L' Ombre, M. Flotow 
has left Paris for Vienna. 


Forty English ballet girls are to appear at the new Paris Alhambra 
—Théatre du Chatelet-—under the auspices of Mr. Strange. Mdlle. 
Pitteri leaves Leicester Square for the same purpose. 


L'Europe Artiste announces that Mdlle. Fioretti, the charming 
danseuse of Drury Lane, was married to ‘the baritone, M. Verger, a 
month ago. 

M. Constantin, late chef d'orchestre at the Athenée, better known as 
the musical adapter of Mozart’s Z’Oca del Cairo, has been appointed 
chef d’orchestre at the Lyrique. 

Mdlle. Mélanie Reboux, of the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, was 
married on Thursday, the 14th inst., at the Catholic Church of Notre 
Dame, St. John’s Wood, to M. Alex. Matthyssens, jun., of Cardiff. 


The Sheffield papers are delighted, and with good reason, that a 
Sheffield man, in the person of Mr. Staniforth, has been appointed 
organist at the Church of St. Paul’s, Brighton. Mr. Staniforth. is an 
ald choit boy at St..Paul’s Church, Sheffield. 


Le Ménéstrel announces that M. Vieuxtemps, M. Verger, and Mdlle. 
Cari have been engaged by Mr. Max Strakosch, to accompany Madlle. 
Nilsson in her American tour. The impresario is in treaty with other 
artists, ‘ 

At a recent sitting of the Commission du Conservatoire, it was 
resolved, on the motion of M. Guy de Charnacé, to present a con- 
gratulatory address to M. Ambroise Thomas, apropos of the success of 
Mignon in London. 


Colonel Glyn and the Officers of the 1st Battalion, 24th Regiment, 
have presented a very handsome testimonial to Signor G. Tamplini, 
their late bandmaster (on the occasion of his leaving them to join the 
4th Battalion, 60 Rifles), in the shape of two'elegant and highly-finished 
silver cups, ““ asa slight token-of their personal esteem, and to mark 
their appreciation of his services during the eight years he has been 
attached to-the corps as bandmaster.”. Signor ‘'amplini was for five 
years principal bassoon at Her Majesty’s Theatr’. He is a member of 
the ancient and celebrated Acadeinia dei Filarmonia, of Bologna, and 
the author of a standard work on our military bands. 


‘We learn-from the best authority that comic singing is on the de- 
cline. One of the journals devoted to the music-hall profession dis- 
closes that the business of the nigger melodists and other delineators 
is. falling off, and the ovations which the well-known “star” furmerly 
received are neither so general'nor so spontaneous as to be encourag- 
ing to the artists. Acrobats have now their turn, and are largely em- 
ployedat the recreative taverns of the people. ‘There is immense 
competition in the tumbling trade, and in order to make a good thing 
out of it, the performers have to devise very daring feats of muscle 
and aerve. In one -place of amusement the actors swing head down 
from a trapeze at opposite sides of a large building. A boy jumps 
towards one and. is caught and flung to the other, and then sent twirl- 
ing back again, revolving round and round in the air during each 
flight. The skill and certainty with which this trick is done are 
wonderful, and are not less interesting from the fact that a netting 
underneath protects the performers from the mischances of a slip. 
To demonstrate the absence of serious danger to the boy at least, he 
is allowed to drop into the net, where he jerks and dances about in 
as lively a fashion as a freshly-bagged shrimp. Now, there is only 





one reason why the same seeurity should not be given to other per- 
formers in a similar line. The net, it appears is an expensive A me 
of property, and by a custom of the music-halls, acrobats who require 
one are compelled to provide it for themselves. It seems to us that 
the managers of these establishments should see so far after the 
safety of the people in their employment as to furnish them with 
a protection againt crippling or even death. ‘I'hough the tumblers 
are coming into vogue their gains are not large, and those who profit 
by them might, at a small outlay, deprive the exhibitions of their most 
objectionable feature. 
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